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Fisk Announces Reorganization Plan—New Company Capitalized 


at $15,000,000 Formed 


REORGANIZATION pian tor the Fisk Rubber 


Company, involving the creation of a new company 

and a complete change in the financial structure of 
the concern, has been evolved by the protective committee, 
formed some time ago for the holders of the first mortgage 
bonds and five-year notes. 

Under the plan the new company will acquire the plants 
and other properties now in receivership, and will exchange 
ts 7 per cent preferred and common stocks for the present 
Fisk Rubber first mortgage bonds and notes and claims 
lhe plan further provides that first mortgage bondholders, 
noteholders, holders of claims, and all classes of Fisk Rub 
ber Company stockholders shall have privileges to subscrib« 
to the new stock for cash. 

[he new company will have an authorized capitalization 
f $15,000,000 7 per cent preferred stock, $100 par, and 
1,000,000 shares of no par value common stock, of which 
$5,986,400 7 per cent preferred and approximately 414,590 
shares of common will be issued in exchange for the out 
tanding first mortgage bonds and 5% per cent notes, to 
gether with approximately $1,000,000 creditor claims; 
$3,600,000 7 per cent preferred stock and 252,000 shares 

the common stock are to be offered for subscription to 
security and claim holders. 

Richard H. Swartwout has been selected as chairman 
§ the board of the new company and Edward D. Levy as 
president. Mr. Swartwout has had experience in reorgan- 
ization and management and Mr. Levy was formerly first 
vice-president of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, 
president of the American International Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration and president of the Pierce Petroleum Corporation. 

Terms of exchange of securities of the new company 
for those of the old company will be as follows: 

For each $1,000 principal amount of deposited first 
mortgage 20-year 8 per cent sinking fund gold bonds, 4% 


To Exchange Old Fisk First Mortgage Bonds 

and Notes for New Preferred and Common 

Stock—Plan Meets With Opposition From 
John N. Willys 


shares of new preferred stock, 30 shares of new common 
stock (voting trust certificates), and ratable proportion of 
preferred and common stock of 1767 Broadway Co., Inc., 
or of net proceeds thereof; for each $1,000 principal 
amount of deposited five-year 5% per cent sinking fund 
gold notes, 234 shares of new preferred stock and 20 shares 
of new common stock (voting trust certificates), and for 
each $1,000 principal amount of other claims, 234 shares of 
new preferred stock and 20 shares of new common stock 
(voting trust certificates ). 

Subscription to new stock will be at the rate of one 
preferred and voting trust certificates for 
for $100. Holders of cer- 


share of new 


seven shares of new common 


Seanning the Headlines 


Fisk protective committee proposes new re- 
organization plan Chicago Rubber Group 
hear Depew and Bridgwater DAYTON Rub- 
ber stockholders expected to approve recapitaliza- 
tion scheme National Tire Dealers hold 
annual convention and protest against automobile 
excise tax GOoODYEAR-ZEPPELIN Corporation 
is vindicated in charges that inferior materials 
were used in “U, 8. S. Akron” .... Program for 
the A. S. T. M. symposium on rubber products 
announced China-Japan troubles are not 
worrying domestic rubber circles . . . . FIRESTONE 
begins production of tires for new Model “B” 
Fords . . . . GoopyEaR changes to a six-day 
schedule Many new uses for rubber seen 
at Annual Motor Boat Show. 
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tificates of deposit for each $1,000 principal amount of first 
mortgage bonds, 54% per cent notes, and other claims, and 
for each 20 shares of first preferred stock, convertible first 
preferred stock, and management stock may subscribe to the 
above amount of stock in the new common for $100. 
Holders of certificates of deposit for each 20 shares of 
second preferred stock may subscribe for 4% share of new 


Holders 


of certificates of deposit for each 20 shares of old common 


stock may subscribe to 1-10 share of new preferred and 7-10 


preferred and 31% shares of new common for $50 


shares of new common for $10. 

Statement of receivership operations of Fisk Rubber 
Company and subsidiaries, covering the period from Janu 
ary 4 to November 30, 1931, subject to audit, shows gross 
sales. less returns and allowances, were $17,289,209. After 
expenses, write down of raw materials and finished inven- 
tories to market as of December 31, 1931, and reserves tor 
doubtful accounts and adjustments of foreign accounts due 
to exchange. etc., there was a balance of $73,051 before 
provision for cost otf receivership. 

Opposition to the plan, however, has already developed 
through a letter addressed to stockholders by John N 
Willys. ambassador to Poland and chairman of the Willys 
inviting stockholders to join in a con- 
His letter 


Overland Company 
certed action against the reorganization scheme 
says, in part ; 

“The cash of the company at the present is approx 
mately $6,800,000 and is steadily increasing. In addition, 
receivables amount to approximately $4,400,000 and inven- 
tories to approximately $4,700,000, making a total of 
approximately $15,900,000. Given a continuation ot the 
policies and management ol! the receivers until next October, 
the cash alone should then amount to between $9,000,000 
and $10,000,000 

“There is thereto as I see it, no necessity for 
quick reorganization, and every reason 1n the interests of 
bondholders and noteholders to continue the operation ot 
the business under the receivers and their present policies 
until some improvement in general conditions and the 
proper season in the tire industry makes possible an 
equitable reorganization w ithout disturbance to the business. 

“The proposed plan of reorganization offers to the 
holders of $15,819,500 principal amount of bonds and 
notes, no cash and only $5,683,900, par value, of preferred 
stock, and converts the balance of their investment into 
common stock without par value. In my judgment, such 
a plan is inequitable.” 


Chicago Rubber Group Holds Meeting— 
Depew and Bridgwater Deliver Papers 


HE Chicago group of the Rubber Division, A. C. S., 

held the first meeting of their 1932 season on Friday, 
lanuarv 15. at the Auditorium Hotel. Two interesting 
papers were presented. So large an attendance was present 
that the second floor ballroom had to be used for the oc 
casion. FE. R. Bridgwater. sales manager of the rubber chem 
ical division, E. I. duPont de Nemours and Company, pre 


sented a paper on DuPrene, the new synthetic rubber prod 


uct of his company, and Harlan A. Depew gave a paper on 
‘Abrasion.’ His data was a correlation of the many papers 
presented by the Ameri Society for Testing Material 
in its recent symposium on abrasion. The first part of M1 


Depew’s paper is carried in this issue of THe RupBerR Ac 


] | ] ] ne _ } 

ind the concluding portion of fis papel will appear in ti 
Ral ) 
issue ot February « 

Che secretary of up. B. W. Lewis, of Wislu 

' ;, oa 

lumpeer, Inc., states that a new and interesting plan wil 

be tried at the Spru meeting to be held in April N es 


will he ent ul hers ot the group 1 inT< 
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National Tire Dealers Elect New 
Officials and Oppose Automobile Tax 


T the annual meeting of the National Tire Dealers 

Association, held at the Palmer House, Chicago, which 
ended February 2, new officials were elected for the en 
suing year and resolutions were adopted opposing the pro 
posed federal automobile excise tax. The annual banquet 
followed the close of the business sessions. 

Floris Nagelvoort, president of the Nagelvoort-Stearns 
Company of Seattle, was elected president of the N. T. D 
A. for the next year, and Dan O’De!l of Minneapolis wa: 
named vice-president. 

For the eleventh consecutive year F. W. A. Vesper o! 
St. Louis was retained as treasurer. New directors elected 
are Myron T. Kidder of Portland, Me., Otis H. Boylan 
Kalamazoo, Mich., A. N. Kline, Reading, Pa., and Jame 
Forster of Tulsa, Okla. 

The association put itself on record as being unalterably 
opposed to a national automobile excise tax, stating that it 
had four main disadvantages: namely, it would requiré 
dealers to advance approximately $12,000,000 annually t 
manufacturers as taxes on cars in showrooms and on which 
consumers would not yet have paid the tax; that it would 
be a discriminatory tax, and that its burden would fall upor 
the class of citizens who can least afford it and would fu 
ther damage, from the dealer’s standpoint, a business whic! 
has already been severely impaired. 


Dayton Rubber Company Expects to 
Pass on New Recapitalization Scheme 


A CALL has been issued to the stockholders of the 

Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company, Dayton, O., 
by John A. MacMillan, president, for a meeting on Febru 
ary 15, when approval will be asked for a financial re 
organization plan which has been worked out and already 
approved by the directors. 

Accompanying the call for the meeting is a statement 
by Mr. MacMillan in which he asserts that the company is 
again on a reasonably satisfactory basis of operations and 
that the financial plan, if approved, will greatly strengthen 
the company’s financial position and capital structure and 
bring to the stockholders an earlier return on their invest 
ment. 

The plan provides for the issuance of a new Class A 
stock, to be given the holders of old preferred stock, and 
a new common stock to be exchanged for the holdings o! 
the company’s other three classes of stock. 

In explanation of the new plan stockholders have bee: 
advised as follows: 

“Our present capital stock outstanding is as follows 
15,590 shares preferred (par value $100); 20,905 shar 
priority common (no par) ; 49,082 shares class A commot 
(no par) and 49,992 shares class B common (no par). 

“It is proposed to authorize 100,000 shares of (no part 
new class A stock, and exchange $15,590 shares of present 
outstanding preferred and accrued dividends on the basis 
, JI 


shares of new class A stock for one share of present 
outstanding preferred and accrued dividends, requiring 38 
975 shares of new class A. 

‘“‘Also to authorize 200,000 shares of (no par) new con 
inon stock, and exchange 20,905 shares of present outstand 
ing priority on the basis of 1% shares of new common fot 


one share of present outstanding priority, requiring 31,358 
shares of new common, 
“Forty-nine thousand and eighty-two shares present 


‘A” on the basis of one share of new common 
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for one share of present outstanding, class A common, 
requiring 49,082 shares of new common ; 49,992 shares ot 
present outstanding “B” on the basis of 4 of a share of 
new common for one share of present outstanding Class 
B common, requiring 37,494 shares of new common. Total, 
117,934 shares of new common.” 

Under this exchange present preferred stockholders will 
receive the 24 shares of new class A stock for each share 
f their old preferred stock and accrued dividends. 

Mr. MacMillan explains in his letter that when financial 
conditions improve sufficiently the company proposes to sell 
to or through investment bankers enough additional of 
new class A stock or new common stock to realize funds 
sufficient to retire all the company’s indebtedness and to 
provide additional working capital. 

“This, when accomplished, will place our company in 
a very strong financial condition, with no bank indebtedness 
no commercial paper and no bonds or mortgages of any 
kind outstanding against our plant and equipment and when 
business conditions improve we will be’in excellent position 
to move forward in a very satisfactory manner,” Mr. Mac- 
Millan says. 

Balance sheet of the company as of September 30 last, 
shows total assets of $3,435,171.85, with capital and sur- 
plus totaling $2,826,594.47. 


Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. Cleared of 
Charges in U. S. S. Akron Construction 


HE Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 

sentative are expected to completely vindicate the Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corporation of the charges that inferior ma- 
terials were used and faulty construction permitted in the 
erection of the super-dirigible U. S. S. Akron, according to 
Fred A. Britten, ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee. 

“There has been no direct evidence against Goodyear 

-it has all been mere hearsay,” he said. “The evidence 
offered by the Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation, the Navy 
Department and other government officials has been so con- 
clusive as to make further hearings a waste of time.” 

P. W. Litchfield of Akron, president of the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corporation, testified, during the hearings, that 
the two former Goodyear inspectors who brought the 
charges had been dismissed because of their activity in this 
connection. One of them, he said, had been dismissed when 
liscovered removing government plans. 

One of the former inspectors is in Florida and the other 
is reported to be in Tennessee. They have not ap 
peared in Washington to testify, and the committee indi- 
cated that no attempt would be made to find them. 

Commander R. B. Weyerbacker of the Navy Depart- 
ent told the committee he went to Akron to investigate the 
charges of the two former inspectors and found that the 
faulty samples of duralumin which they declared had been 
ised in the ship’s structure had actually been picked up from 
the floor. These samples were rejected test specimens, he 

uid. 


Rubber Division, A. S. C., Will 
Hold Meeting at Detroit, Feb. 25-26 


N accordance with the decision reached at the Buffalo 

meeting of the American Chemical Society in Septem- 
er, the Rubber Division will hold its annual Spring meet- 
ng at Detroit, Michigan, February 25-26, instead of join- 
ng with the Society as a whole, at its meeting scheduled 
tor March 28, at New Orleans. The headquarters of the 
1eeting at Detroit will be the Fort Shelby Hotel. No de- 
led program for the sessions has yet been announced 
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Program of Papers To Be Presented at 
A. S. T. M. Symposium of Rubber Products 


HE program for the Symposium on Rubber Products, 
| to be the feature of the regional meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, at Cleveland, O., on 
March 9, has been announced. The program, which fol- 
lows, is sponsored by Committee D-11, on Rubber Products. 
MorNING SESSION 
Manufacture of Rubber Products 

1. The Extent and Diversity of the Rubber Industry— A. W. 
CARPENTER, Manager of Testing Laboratories, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 

General description covering different forms in which rubber is 
used and processes involved (what it is and how we get it). 
Some statistical data to be included, giving a picture of the 
extent and diversity of the industry. 

2. Crude and Reclaimed Rubber— R. H. Gerke, Development 
Dept., U. S. Rubber Co. 

This paper covers the sources of rubber hydrocarbon, meth- 
ods of -preparation and fundamental differences in composition, 
theories of structure, impurities, etc. 

3. Vulcanization—N. A. SuHeparp, Director of Chemical Re- 
search, The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 

This paper will cover principles of vulcanization, difference 
between hard and soft rubber, methods and equipment used, ef- 
fect of accelerators and anti-oxidants with discussion of general 
classes, consideration of relation between curing and aging. 

4. Compounding—A Discussion of the Fillers, Reinforcing 
Agents and Softeners Used in the Compounding of 
Rubber—R. H. Steps, Development Dept., The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. 

This paper will include consideration of the different classes 
of compounding materials, fillers, reinforcing agents, softeners 
but not curing agents, accelerators nor anti-oxidants, Also, to 
cover properties desired in the materials such as particle size, 
particle shape, ease of wetting, why these properties are desired 
and the results which can be secured. 

5. Structures of Rubber in Combination with Textiles and 
Other Materials— C. H. Zieme, Technical Superintendent, 
Republic Rubber Co. 

This wil! include consideration of the properties which are 
required in the various accessory materials and why the materials 
are used. It will emphasize that rubber products are not rubber 
alone and bring out the difference between fabricated structures 
involving use of rubber such as hose and belting, and rubber 
articles such as inner tubes, rubber bands, etc. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Properties of Rubber as an Engineering Material 

1. The Flexing of Rubber Products—E. G. Kimmicn, Develop- 
ment Dept., Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 

2. Shock and Vibration Absorption Properties of Rubber— 
R. K. Ler, Director of Research, Chrysler Corp. 

3. Some Factors Involved in the Destruction of Rubber 
Products by Wear—\V. A. Coster, Technical Superintendent, 
Hewitt-Gutta Percha Rubber Corp. 

4. The Chemical Resistance of Rubber as an Engineering 
Material— H. E. Fritz, Manager, and J. R. Hoover, Assist- 
ant Manager, Chemical Sales Division, B. F, Goedrich Co. 

5. Resistance of Rubber to Water and Gases— R. H. Gerke, 
Development Dept., U. S. Rubber Co. 

This involves footwear, water-proof garments, inner tubes, 
balloons, etc. 

6. Electrical Characteristics of Rubber Insulation—FE. W. 
Davis, Electrical Engr., Simplex Wire and Cable Co. 

This includes insulated wire and cable, rubber protective de- 
vices, etc. 

7. Rubber as an Adhesive in Tape, Cements, Frictions and 
Metal Bonding— J. J. Atten, Chief Compounder and J. E. 
SEYER, Compounder, Mechanical Goods Division, Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co 


Ma 
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Rubber at the Annual Motor Boat Show 


[TH each succeeding year rubber is playing a more 
important part in adding to the pleasure and com- 
fort of motor-boating and this year is no exception 


as was proven by the exhibits at the 27th Annual Motor 


Boat Show, held at the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, N. } from January 22-30, 1932 


In addition to the regular uses of rubber for floorings, 
step plates, etc., many of the engines in the larger boats 
this vear are mounted on rubber: shaft bearings are rubber 
lined and transmission shafts are insulated with thick rub 
ber pads to absorb vibrations 
jitors at the Show, who demonstrated 


1 
} 


Among the exhi 
the uses of rubber, 

Staples, Johnson and Company, Biddeford, 
showing their line of Marblehead cruisers, using Goodyear 
and rubber absorption pad on the inboard 
side of the shaft; Amplex Manufacturing Company, di 
vision of the Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich., exhib 
iting rubber cushioned engine mountings; Huckins Yacht 
displaying their “Huckins 
rubber 


were the following: 


Maine, 


rubber bearings 


jacksonville, Fla., 
twin-screw 46° using (Goodrich 
and a stuffing box mounted on rubber 

Arverne, L. L[., 
upped with Goodrich cutless 


( orporation, 
cutless bearings, 
motor mountings 

The Cohrone 
showed its 34-toot cruiser, eq! 


rubber strut bearn Chris-( 


Boat Company, Inc., 


aft Corporation, Algonac, 


Printing on Rubber Fabrics 


FOUR-COLOR printing 
rubberized fabrics 1s the 


machine for printing on 
latest development of the 


lextile-Finishing Machinery Company, Providence, R. | 
The accompanying illustration shows one of the new 
t-color printing machines as installed in a_ well-known 


Eastern rubber textile plant While the printing machine 


proper, resembles closely that used for the printing of tex 
tile fabrics. there are some modifications which lend to the 
greater accuracy required for rubber printing. No endless 





means being provided which 
are more permanent and less expensive in upkeep. All the 
printing rollers are provided with adjustments in all di- 
rections for matching, fitting or synchronizing the patterns 
being printed and each roller is provided with doctors, one 
for lint and one for the color with suitable oscillating mo- 
tion. After leaving the printing cylinder the goods pass 
over an arrangement of either hot plates, or pipes, and 
thence to a draw drum at the delivery end and wound up in 
the usual manner. 


blanket IS necessary, othet 


Mich., used four cylinder Chrysler engines with rubber 
mountings in the exhibition of their smaller boats; Wheeler 
Shipyards, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., displayed a 38-foot Diesel 
‘Playmate’ boat equipped with Goodrich cutless bearings : 
Horace E. Dodge Boat and Plane Corporation, Newport 
News, Va., used rubber between the shaft and stuffing box 
on their smaller models and all struts have rubber bearings 

The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O., had an exhibit 
showing their cutless bearings and three distributors of 
these bearings also had exhibits; Topping Brothers, New 
York City; Kainer and Company, Chicago and Columbian 
Bronze Corporation, Freeport, L. I. 

Among the accessory exhibits were the Hodgman Rub 
ber Company, Malden, Mass., showing for the first time 
its new ‘Sel-Flate Safety Vest’, a vest of rubberized ma 
terial which is inflated instantly by pulling a small tab 
Pillows, ‘fun-flote’ air rafts, mattresses and other aquati: 
devices were also exhibited. 

The Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corporation, Buffalo 
N. Y., exhibited their new cushion rubber boat fenders for 
the protection of boats from wharfs and slip damage. These 
fenders are made in three sizes to meet all requirements. 

From standpoint of interest shown in the exhibits and 
attendance, the Show was one of the most successful in 
recent years. 


New “Macbeth” Vulcanizer 


e i HE Macbeth mechanically locked horizontal tire and 
tube vulcanizer recently introduced to the rubber manu- 
facturing industry by the Akron Standard Mold Company, 
\kron, O., embodies several new principles. It is equipped 
with a cam which raises the curing ring and loosens the tire 
or tube from the mold, thus eliminating the labor of strip 
ping. The locking arm is placed on the outside giving 


| 





plenty of room on the inside. The loosening of four bolts 
is all that is required for the interchanging of molds. 

The machine is mounted upon a base which permits ad 
justing the vulcanizer to any angle desired. It is manu 
factured in two designs, one for tires and one for tubes and 
is particularly recommended by the manufacturers for the 
new small rim diameter tires and tubes. Safety for the op- 
erator is also assured. The door automatically locks when 
raised, which eliminates the possibility of dropping. 
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oA. pplying Forestry 
Principles to R ubber 
Plantation A reas 


May Mean Solution for Many Problems 
Now Confronting Plantations — Costs 


Would Be Greatly Reduced 


By H. N. Wuirrorp 


Crude Rubber Dept., Rubber Manufacturers Assi. 


HEN I first became interested in rubber I wondered 
Wi the simpler and inexpensive methods of forestry 

were not practiced in the planting and cultivation 
of rubber. As I studied the native methods of planting, 
where rubber was treated as a forest rather than an orchard 
tree, I began to advocate the application of forestry prin- 
ciples to the planting and care of rubber. While I have 
found that some scientific workers connected with the rub- 
ber planting industry and many planters believe the forestry 
methods have merits, few have had the courage of their 
convictions to urge the adoption of them. The usuai argu- 
ment against them is that the established methods have 
proved profitable and why change to unproved ones 

Recently I had the good fortune to visit a plantation 
where the manager had the courage to break away from 
conventional methods of planting and care of the rubber 
and has treated his plantation as a forest rather than an 
orchard crop. He met with some opposition from his 
visiting agent and directors, but eventually this resistance 
was overcome for when the results began to justify the 
new methods, he had his own way. 

With the hope that it will be of some interest to you, 
| now propose to describe as briefly as possible the ap 
plication of forestry methods as worked out on this par- 
ticular plantation for | am convinced that the planting prac- 
tice of the future will be along forestry lines and we may 
regard ourselves as at the point of a new departure. 


Comparative Methods 


The manager in question, like the managers of many 
other rubber estates throughout Malaya, found many parts 
of his estate suffering from loss in yields, due to the de- 
terioration of the soil. In order to restore and regulate 
the nitrogen supply of the soil, he had the choice of adopting 
the expensive methods of silt pitting, terracing and the 
planting of cover crops, or by instituting a less expensive 
method, viz., establishing and, where necessary, regulating 
a natural cover crop which is designed to keep the light, 


*Address recently delivered before the Singapore Rotary Club 





Dr. Whitford (right) on a 30-year-old estate, which 
is still yielding about 280 pounds of rubber per 
acre, but where the trees are gradually dying off 


heat and moisture of the soil at or near the optimum condi- 
tions for maintaining and renewing the nitrogenous material 
resulting from the decay of vegetable debris. He chose 
the latter. 

To gain the objective, no vegetable matter is removed 
from the floor of the rubber forest. All material, such as 
leaves, branches and fallen trees that reach the floor of the 
forest, is allowed to decay. To regulate the light, heat and 
moisture of the soil that will insure the proper environment 
for turning this vegetable matter into available plant food, 
a natural cover crop is allowed to establish itself. The 
most abundant of the plant species that naturally and quick- 
ly establish themselves on the forest floor is Hevea, because 
it is what is known in forestry as a shade enduring species, 
that is, it can germinate and establish itself in the shade of 
the forest. Openings in the forest caused by fallen trees 
are soon filled with dense stands of self sown seedlings of 
Hevea and help to maintain the proper forest conditions 
and produce so dense a shade that lalang grass and other 
deleterious weeds cannot gain an entrance. Other plants 
both woody and herbaceous which also can endure and 
thrive in more or less shade gain an entrance. Among these 
are certain weeds that are found to be deleterious to the 
soil. The two principal ones are the so-called stag moss 
(Lycopodium) and braken fern (Gleichenia). The tapping 
or weeding coolies are told to remove these wherever they 
occur. Where soils have badly deteriorated by former 
weeding practices they are often covered with these two and 
other plants, so that Hevea seedlings have a hard time get- 
ting a foothold. Special treatment is resorted to in such 
cases. All the deleterious weeds are pulled out and allowed 
to rot. This allows the entrance of Hevea seedlings. To 
aid in the regeneration Hevea seeds are broadcast in such 
places. In this way striking improvements are made. Plots 
with Hevea trees all stag-headed and dying have been re- 
juvenated, resulting in increased yields. 

Thus the forest conditions are restored and maintained 
at little expense, for nature has supplied a cover crop of its 
own. All vegetable matter is returned to the soil. The 
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temperature of the soil is such that aided by earthworms 
the nitrifying micro-organisms transfer the humus into food 
available for the healthy growth of the forest. As new 
vegetable debris is constantly being added, the process re- 
peats itself, 

In forestry there is a method of renewing a forest that 
as the selection system of silviculture. The ob- 
silviculture is to 


is known 
ject of this and other 
maintain a sustained yield during this process usually de- 


some systems of 
pending on new self-sown seeds to supply the open places 
caused by the removal of older trees for lumber. The man- 
ager of the plantation in question is applying the selection 
system of silviculture to his rubber forest plantation. We 
have seen that a more or less dense stand of young Hevea 
trees has been established underneath the canopy of the 

In slightly open places there is a more vig- 
orous growth of these. If left to themselves and by natural 
thinings a few of these trees will eventually fill the openings 


mature ones 


and become tappable trees 

But this ts where the forester comes in and 
on nature. When the opening is large enough to admit the 
proper amount of light for vigorous growth, the best of the 


Mpre ves 


trees are selected and aided by removal of those a short dis- 
Thus proper growth is maintained to 
trees. With the aid of nature the 
self planted trees and eventually be- 
come tappable ones. Already the manager is tapping trees 
with excellent yields that have been grown in this manner. 
Gradually the marks poor yielding trees for re 
moval. The trees are girdling and when the 
branches have decayed and fallen off, the trunk is felled. 
injury is done than if the tree were 
Believing with some others that budded 
yields, the 
the trees selected to fill in the gaps 


tance around them 


msure strong vigorous 


gaps are filled in with 


manavel 
killed by 
In this manner less 
felled when alive 


] 1] 


rubber from proved clones will give increased 


manager is now budding 


Yield of Old 


All this improvement of the old rubber and the filling 
of the open places with selected trees to eventually become 
tappable ones, is done without the use of a changkol. The 
is left undisturbed. The management believes 
that changkolling and burning of vegetable debris injures 
entrance of 


(reas Can Be Improved 


forest soil 


system and thus favors the root 
diseases. His theory is that strong healthy trees, especially 
those without injured root systems, stand the best chance 
to resist the entrance of It is my belief that 
if forestry methods are applied to the present planted area 
throughout Malaya, the yields of the old areas will be im- 


proved, and the old trees can gradually be replaced by new 


the root 


root disease 


ones. If a good forest soil is established by this process, 
there is no reason why the existing plantation cannot be 
maintained indefinitely. If desired, tapping can be con- 
tinued, for the plantation is being continually supplied with 
self-sown tappable trees which supplant the old low yielding 
trees that are being gradually removed. 

Many plantation companies, believing that the estates 
with improved stock will eventually supplant those without 
such, have programs of planting new areas, or replacing old 
with new ones so that at the end of say twenty years they 
will have replaced their worn out estates with new ones. 
They hoped to accomplish this work out of profits, but now 
that profits are not available, if carried out it must be paid 
for out of reserves, or by new capital investment. 

It is believed that the way out is offered by adoption 
of the forestry methods described above, and that in many 
cases the present rubber plantations can be improved and 
gradually replaced by better yielding trees with costs that 
will be no higher than those now spent on upkeep work 


and in some cases even less. Those plantations that have 
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stopped tapping might be improved with no additional 
costs, other than those now spent to upkeep and maintain 
them. 

It is now in order to describe briefly the methods used 
by the planter in question in opening new areas. Suffice 
it to say that the essential features are those used by the 
native, but improved upon by regulation. The native 
adopted forestry methods in planning because they required 
less work and little or no care. By doing so he uncon- 
sciously conserved his soil. 


Saving in Costs and Maintenance 


The planter in question has already brought into bearing 
one new area of 300 trees per acre in a similar manner. 
This is now ready to thin down to the required number of 
He has another new area of one hundred 
acres that is a year old. The jungle was felled and enough 
burned to allow the operations necessary. As it was on a 
steep hillside contour, paths were cut with little expense. 
These paths have been planted with seeds. The result after 
one year is a stand of 1,000 trees or over per acre. This thick 
stand acts as a cover crop, the space between the contour 
paths is natural jungle growth controlled sufficiently so as 
not to smother the young rubber plants. When the trees 
reach proper size, he will select the most vigorous ones for 
budding, at the same time favoring them by proper care. 
So far this has been done at a cost of $75.00 (S. S. Cur- 
rency) per acre. The cost of upkeep is figured at $6.00 
per acre per year. This cost does not include supervision. 
He expects to bring the area into bearing at a cost of less 
than $150.00 per acre, including supervision and cost of 
budding. I am of the opinion that this unorthodox method 
of new planting will be the planting method of the future. 
Since the soil is conserved from the beginning and soil 
wash is prevented by the jungle growth, there is no reason 
why the resultant forest thus established will not yield as 
much as those brought into bearing by the more expensive 
methods now in general use. 

After all, problems of the immediate future are not so 
much new plantings but the conservation of the capital in- 
Forestry methods applied to them offer 


trees per acre. 


vested in old ones. 
a way out. 

In closing I wish to emphasize the fact that the new 
departure made by the planter in question is only the 
acoption of long established methods successfully applied to 
forests by foresters. My hope is that the sketchy account 
| have given of the successful application of forestry meth- 
ods to this one plantation of Hevea will serve a useful pur- 
pose by encouraging others to adopt them for I believe their 
application will successfully solve some of the problems 
now confronting the industry. 


World Gasoline Prices 


HE following tabulation shows the retail prices for 

gasoline in various countries of the world, during the 

third quarter of 1931, as compiled by the Petroleum Section, 
Minerals Division, Department of Commerce. 

Gasoline sold highest in Nairobi, Kenya and at the low- 

est in The Hague. 
U. S. Cents 
per gallon 


ESC ee » Se iS Se 31.8 
British Malaya, Simgapore ..........cccccscccscecsseesse: : 39.7 
British South Africa, Johannesburg .................. 45.0 
Ee eee 28.0 
RE RR ee eee ee ree awe 
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| RETIREES: Sa RE as SS eae cece ; 38.0 
ES ERS ae. Ren 18.2—27.1 
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The Measurement of the 
Quality of Rubber Compounds 


by Means of Abraston T ests: 


a) 


By Harvian A. DEPEW 


Research Division of the 


HE Abrasion Testing Sub-Committee of D-11 on Rubber 
Products of the American Society for Testing Materials de- 
voted considerable discussion some years ago to the relative 
significance of the terms, abrasion and wear, and it was brought out 
that abrasion implies a grinding away whereas wear is more in- 
clusive and embraces other kinds of failures, such as flexing and 
it also involves the ekment of time; that is, aging. Without any 
abrasion loss, an engine support may be worn out due to separa- 
tion of the rubber from the metal support or softening caused by 
the heat generated in service. Similarly, a conveyor belt may be 
worn out due to separation of the plies as it works around the 
pulley and yet the cover may not be seriously abraded. It is diffi- 
cult practically to completely differentiate between abrasion and 
wear, inasmuch as it is very difficult to obtain service tests without 
some other element such as aging entering in. For example, in 
the study of the abrasive life of a rubber lining in a tank that will 
normally last three, four, or more years, aging may be a more 
important consideration than simple abrasion. 
Just as wear consists of several factors of which abrasion is 
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TIME OF CURE IN MINUTES AT 141.5°C 
Figure 1 


Comparison of the Amount of Abrasion Using an Old and a New 
Abrading Surface 


one, abrasion in turn is of many kinds, and the abrasive life de- 
pends on the kind of service. In the wearing away of rubber by 
a sand blast, it appears that the distensibility or perhaps resilience 
of the rubber plays a large part in determining the life of a com- 


*Paper presented before the Chicago Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
January 15, 1932. (To be published in two parts.—Ep1Tor.) 

1H. J. Dana, Bulletin No. 17, State College of Washington, Engineering 
Experimental Station. 

2C. A. Klaman, Proceedings of the A. S. T. M., 1931. 

8H. V. Carpenter, Bulletin, State College of Washington, Vol. 7, No. 8, 


January, 1925, page 16. 
*Lambourne, Transactions of 1. R. I., Vol. 4, No. 3, page 29. 
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pound, whereas in the case of heels and soles and tire treads, this 
factor appears to be of less importance. In some cases, the ability 
of the rubber to resist cutting is predominant and in others, tear- 
ing is more important. The third factor resilience has already 
been mentioned. 

It is almost axiomatic to state that the amount of abrasive loss 
depends on the nature of the abrading surface. It has been shown 
that the average abrasion loss! of a tire tread on crushed basalt 
macadam and water worn gravel may be as much as six times that 
on good concrete, and abrasion machine tests? also emphasize the 
effect of abrading surfaces (Figure 1). It is the experience of 
many testing laboratories, that when they have been obliged to 
change the source of the abrasive paper used on their abrasion ma- 
chines, the results no longer correlate with the former data. The 
fact that the state of cure should be different depending on the na- 
ture of the abrading surface is one of the reasons that an over- 
cured tire will do relatively better on city streets than on country 
roads. 

The most important weather condition influencing the abrasive 
life of compounds is the effect of temperature.? Data (Figure 2) 
obtained by the Washington State Agricultural College show that 
in the case of a tire tread, the abrasive loss may be six times as 
great in the summer as in the winter. These data have been cor- 
roborated4 (Figure 3) by tests showirfg the seasonal nature of 
abrasion loss. Relative abrasion resistances become a matter of 
comparatively little importance in the winter since all compounds 
are satisfactory. 

It is interesting to speculate on the value of a synthetic material 
that would behave in hot weather like rubber does in cold; certainly 
the choice of raw materials that enter into rubber to make a good 
abrasive compound would be of minor importance and the failure 
of products due to abrasion loss would be a thing of the past. 
Using such an improved rubber, a clay compound would abrade 
better than the best abrasion resistant compound of today. If at 
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the same time, the synthetic rubber could be made resistant to oxida- 
tion it would be even more valuable, and commercial progress has 
been indicated in this latter direction by the condensation 


already 
product of ethylene and sulfur that is known by the trade name of 
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Figure 3 
Climatic Conditions and Tire Tread Wear 


the more recent synthetic product based on acetylene 


Thiokol and by 
6 \ high priced synthetic 


that is to he 
material might easily displace rubber at much lower prices 

\ second wear is humidity 
The absorption of m weakens it and 
therefore reduces its abrasive life. Because of the ease with which 
rubber is cut in wet weather and because of the general injurious 
effect of thought that compounds when wet 
would abrade unusually rapidly. On the contrary, water lubricates 
the surface of the rubber and the abrasive slips and is unable to 
actual amount of abrasion is small 


marketed as Duprene 


influences abrasive 
a stock ordinarily 


condition that 
uisture by 


humidity, it might be 


penetrate it and accordingly the 
While discussing the effects of moisture, it should be pointed 
rubber may lower the abrasion 
vulcanized product. In the case of reclaimed rub- 
water? dissolves in considerable amounts and may 
be given off during vulcanization, making the stock porous. A rub- 

located in a dry climate that uses a large amount of 
1 large advantage over other rubber plants 


out that moisture in unvulcanized 
resistance of the 


ber compounds 


ber factory 
reclaim accordingly has 
not so fortunately located 

Although it is desirable to differentiate between wear and abra- 
sion, it has been mentioned that the effect of aging cannot be en- 
tirely eliminated and it seems probable that a number of discrepan 
cies that have been noted between service and laboratory tests are 
complicated by this factor 

Aging is especially severe when rubber is exposed to the direct 
sunlight sunlight on abrasive wear can be 
floor tiling 


of the 


The effect of 
than in the 
light is to 


action ot! 
illustrated 
In this case 


case of rubber 
surface 


nowhere better 


the effect of weaken the 


is then increased by the action of 


rubber and the abrasive wear 

scrubbing powders. There are rubber floors in Pullman cars com 
posed of small red and green squares which show practically no 
wear in the darker corners but which show considerable wear in 
places where the light strikes; the one color wears away more 
rapidly than the other and develops an uneven floor. The differ 


ence in rate of wear is due presumably to the differences in pro- 

tecting power or opacity to the injurious light of the pigments 
When rubber is stretched and exposed to the atmosphere, cracks® 

There is also a general aging of the rubber and the 


form quickly 
a surface film® whether it is stretched or unstretched 


formation of 


On long exposure to light without stretching, this surface checks, 
possibly accelerated by small strains induced by volume changes 
brought about by the heating and cooling, and by the absorption 


of oxygen. Van Rossem has shown that pigments have no effect 


except as they influence stiffness on rapid crack formation, but 

&. A. Niewland ar thers, Journa f the American Chemical Society 
Vol. 53, N ll, page 4197 (1931 

*W. H. Carothers and others, Journal of the American Chemical Society 
Vol. 53, No. 11, page 4203 (1931 

"F. S. Conover and Harlan A. Depew, Proceedings of the A. S. T. M.., 
Vol. 27, Part II, page 493 

"A. Van Rossem and H. W. Talen, Kautschuk, Vol. 7, No. 5, pages 79 
to 86, May, 1931 

*Ira Williams, Industrial and Engincering Chemistry, Vol. 18, page 367 
(1926). 

F. G. Breyer, Discussion of Evans’ Paper, Proceedings of the A. S. 


T. M., 1923, Vol. 23 


page 
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Figure 4 shows that they influence the formation of the oxidized 
surface film and the resultant slow checking phenomena that the 
author plans to discuss in a future paper using some data col- 
lected during the past year and a half. It seems reasonable that 
the amount of surface deterioration is related to the opacity of 
the pigments to the injurious wave lengths of light. Since the 
amount of checking depends on minor conditions that are repro- 
ducible with difficulty, measurements of the thickness of the de- 
teriorated films are preferable to observations of the checking. 


Tension Tests 


Due to their simplicity and low cost, tension tests are largely 
used as a method of measuring the quality of rubber compounds. 
It has been said that tensile tests are absolute; that is, they do not 


require a standard of comparison as an abrasion test does. This 
statement is not entirely true. When reliable tensile tests are 
needed, it is necessary to use a similar standard compound for 


comparison because even when tensile tests are made in rooms with 
controlled humidity and temperature, there are unexplained varia- 
However, standards are much less necessary in tensile testing 
Tension tests are at a unique disadvantage 
in that they are individual 


tions 
than in abrasion testing 
with abrasion testing, 
tests, whereas the abrasion loss is the net result of a large number! 


in comparison 


of small cuts and tears. 


The tensile product (tensile strength times elongation) is often 
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Figure 4 


rhe Influence of State of Cure and Chemical Composition on 
Checking of Commercial White Sidewall Compounds 


Formulas 


Rubber sich 100 ) 
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taken in preference to the tensile strength since it involves both 


tensile strength and elongation. Since, however, the tensile product 
does not take into consideration the stiffness of the stocks, the area 
between the stress strain curve and the elongation axis has been 
used and this is the most desirable stress strain method for evalua- 
tion using one number. The measurement of the area with a plani- 
meter, however, requires time and the cost of the test is accord- 
ingly Rubber technologists are usually able to judge com- 
pounds very well by comparing the three numbers; tensile strength, 
elongation, and load at 300 per cent elongation without measuring 
the area. The reason that the area under the stress strain curve is 
an important figure and correlates to a certain extent with abrasion 
resistance is that it measures the work done on a rubber product 
in stretching it to break. The work done in deforming any sub- 
measured by the force times the distance deformed: 
W = Fs 
In the case of rubber the ratio of force to stretch is variable and 
if the cross sectional area of the test piece is one square inch and 
the length one inch, then the work required to stretch a piece of 
rubber having a stiffness of say 1500 pounds per square inch (at 


high 


stance is 
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300 per cent elongation) from 300 to 301 per cent elongation (a 
distance of 0.01 inch) would be approximately 1500 x 0.01 = 15 inch 
pounds. In Figure 5, the work should be represented by the rec- 
tangle AA’ EE’ and the total work done in stretching from the 
beginning to the break would be the summation of these rectangles 
or the area between the curve and the elongation axis. 
Occasionally a compound is obtained with a stress strain curve 
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Figure 5 
The Area Under the Stress Strain Cure 
that is concave to the elongation axis (Figure 6). This is the 


kind of curve that is obtained by incorporating fiber or overloading 
a compound and the concavity is due to internal breakdown of the 
compound as it is stretched. Although the area may be fairly 
high, the compound is less desirable for abrasive service due to 
this internal breakdown and accordingly the area may cause one 
to draw false conclusions 

Being an indirect test, there are other factors that prevent sim- 
ple correlation. For example, a piece of grit will start a tear!1, 12 
in a tensile piece and cause a greater decrease in area under the 
stress strain curve than the decrease in abrasion resistance. 

Differences in cure also prevent simple correlation of tension and 
abrasion tests. An undercured sample that will develop a relatively 
low tensile strength may give a high abrasion resistance. An ex- 
ample of the relatively high abrasion resistance of an undercured 
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TLONCATION 
Figure 6 
A Concave and a Convex Stress Strain Curve 


compound is given in the report of Sub-Commitee XIV_ on 
\brasion!® of Committee D-11 on Rubber Products (A. S. T. M.) 

Since abrasion is a complex subject involving tear resistance, cut- 
ting resistance, and perhaps resilience or distensibility of the rubber 


D. F [I'wiss, Transactions f the I. R. 1 2, 82, (1926) 
2E. P. W. Kearsley and C. R. Park, THe Ruspeer Ace, Vol. 29, Ne 


pages 79 to 80, April 25, 


6A. W. Carpenter and Z. E. Sargisson, Proceedings of the A. S. T. M., 


%Harlan A. Depew, Discussion of the Abrasion Symposium, Proceedings 
of the A. S. T. M., 1931 
“E. C. Zimmerman, Tue Russer Ace, Vol. 12, page 130, November 25, 


%D. D. Wright, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Analytical Edition, 
Vol. 1, page 17 (1929) 

%Harlan A. Depew, S. I. Hammond, and E. G. Snyder, Proceedings of 
cS. 8. Mice DOO 
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it would seem desirable to use direct tests for these factors!4 and 
then to evaluate service in terms of a certain percentage of cutting, 
a certain percentage of tear, a certain distensibility or resilience, and 
any other factors that may be found necessary. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there are no approved cutting, tear, and resilience or distensi- 
bility tests, and this method cannot be used until further progress 
has been made. 

If the tests were properly developed, the relationship between tear 
resistance, cutting resistance, and abrasion resistance might be repre- 
sented by a series of curves as shown in Figure 7. Three stocks, A, 
B, and C, may have the same abrasion resistance, but will otherwise 
have widely different characteristics. For instance, “A” might be a 
gum stock with relatively high tear resistance and low cutting resist- 
ance and “C” a reclaim stock with low tear resistance and high 
cutting resistance. “B” could represent a compounded stock with 
the same abrasion resistance as A and C but with lower tear resist- 
ance than “A” and lower cutting resistance than “C.” 

The most generally used machine tear test is the Goodrich" test 
using the peanut-shaped test piece and the most generally used 
method of evaluating cutting resistance has been to use hardness 
tests; a hard compound develops the greater resistance to cutting. 

Many technologists object to machine tear tests and favor hand 
tear tests. An overcure, which shows poor tear resistance by a 
hand tear test, tests relatively well against a slow steady pull. Un- 
fortunately, the hand tear test is not quantitative and it is to be 
hoped that developments will be made in this direction. A method 


that might be used in rubber development laboratories, but not by 
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Figure 7 
The Relation of Abrasion Resistance to Cutting and Tearing 
NOTE rt curves are lines of equal abras'on resistance as 
shown by the numbers 


consumers, would be to vulcanize two strips of rubber united by 
several small rubber buttons, and to measure the force necessary to 
separate the two strips rapidly during which action the buttons 
would be torn. To prevent stretching, it would be necessary to in- 
corporate fabric in the rubber strips. The two strips of rubber 
could be placed on two sides of a thin metal strip that does not 
stick easily to rubber, and the buttons would form by the rubber 
fiowing through circular openings in the metal strips!® during a 
press cure, 

Zimmerman! developed a unique tear test of considerable interest 
to investigators in this field. A one-inch slit was made in the center 
of a thin sheet of rubber, The sheet was gripped in the jaws of a 
tensile machine and the tear developed from the two ends of the slit. 
\n interesting tongue tear test using a modified tensile piece has 
been described by Wright!5, which gives especially valuable results 
with unpigmented stocks. 

An attempt was made to obtain a composite result of tear and 
cutting similar to abrasion resistance by measuring the work done 
in punching!” a rubber cylinder from a test sheet but it was found 


that this work correlated with hardness and was therefore a measure 
ot cutting resistance. 
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Abrasion Machines 


Practically all the abrasion machines depend on slippage and most 


of them develop about the same relative abrasion resistances. Some 


ot the better known and more widely used machines are as follows 
] The ( = 


ani 


Rubber Company machine appeals greatly to a mech- 


since it operates with great precision. In using it, several 


standard) are 
like 


a cam arrangement that lifts the abrasive 


samples (one of which ts a arranged in a row, and 


they move back and forth somewhat a planer (Figure 8) under 


the abrasive wheel utilizing 


wheel over the junctions of the samples*. The relative loss in volume 





is determined from the loss in weight and the density 
2, In the angle type of machine*®, 71 only a small part of the 

" 

Figure 8 
The U. S. Rubber Company Machine 

test 1s abraded and this prevents undue stretching and distortion 
(In other machines, the necessary rigidity may be obtained by 
cementing or vulcanizing the test piece to a rigid base.) The test 


piece is ordinarily in the form of a small solid rubber tire. (Figure 
4), and can be operated satisfactorily at any angle between 10° and 
45 

Chis type of machine has been used in the Goodyear and Good 


rich Laboratories as well as in the Dunlop Laboratories in England 
lhe Dunlop machine? irranged with revolution counters so that 
the effect of slip between the rubber and the abrasive can be in 
vestigated Since the angle machine requires a special shaped test 





Figure 9 
Diagram of the Angle 
Type Machine 
—— \ Abrasive Wheel 
B rest piece in the forn 
f a small tire 
A Angle 














piece, it can be the 


turn to 


used for development work most effectively : 


consumer, who wishes to use an abrasion machine, should 


other models 


3. The du Pont machine, known also as the Grasselli, (Figure 10) 


uses a small test piece and can easily be adapted to consumer's 
needs. It operates at low speeds and in order to make the tearing 


factor more effective, it has been designed with a Prony brake so 
that the power loss can be kept the same in all tests. With con- 


PW. W. Vogt, Industrial and Enginecring Chemistry, Vol. 20, page 302, 
1928 

"J. L. Tronson and A. W. Carpenter, Proceedings of the A. S. T. M., 
1931 

=[.. J. Lambourn, Tronsactions of the I. R. I., Vol. 4, page 210, 1928 

Griffith, Phil. Trans. Rov. S London A-221, pages 163 to 198 (1920) 
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stant power loss, it is necessary to test a compound with high tear 
resistance under a lower load and thereby to weight this factor 
so that stocks of high tear resistance will test relatively high. 
Part of the energy measured by this machine enters into heat 
from surface friction and hysteresis and part into the work of dis- 
lodging particles of rubber according to Vogt who points out that 


r= 





Figure 10 
The du Pont Machine 


to disintegrate a 
abrasive means as would be required on a basis of 
the area under the stress strain curve. This statement implies that 


it requires 35 to 120 times as much energy 
ol rubber by 


piece 


only a small percentage of the energy absorbed in the test is used 
in abrasion. Another possibility, however, is that since tensile 
breaks are the result of flaws, the true tensile strength?* may be 


many times greater than has been commonly believed, and that the 
areas as measured are only a small but fairly uniform part of the 
total possible area. 

Vogt also states that the angle abrasion machine automatically 
cperates with an approximate constant overall power consumption for 
a wide range of stocks and that it therefore works like the du Pont 
machine 

4. The New Jersey Zinc Company machine!* (Figur: 


11) 


oper- 





Figure 11 
The New Jersey Zinc Company Machine 


ates with high slip and the tear factor is made relatively important 
by a system of cams that raise and drop the test piece on a fast 
moving abrasive track. Without the cams, the machine emphasizes 
hardness too greatly, The history of the development of this ma- 
chine brings out the interesting point that the first crude machine, 
before cams were added, gave better results than some of the later 
ones since its very roughness introduced some of the elements of 
the cam and lift effect. After the machine was refined, it was found 
necessary to build the cams to restore the tearing action that was 
inherently present in the original crude design. 


(To be concluded in February 25 issue) 
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Rubber Suspension on Auto Wheels 


NEW form of shock absorption has been recently 

developed in England, by which each wheel of the 
automobile is given suspension on rubber discs. The meth- 
od is patented and is being demonstrated by the Swass 
Suspension Company, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

A high powered car, capable of a speed of 60 to 70 
miles per hour was recently equipped with these Swass 
Separate-Four-Wheel Suspensions on rubber discs and 
tests were reported to have proved highly satisfactory. 
Universal joints were incorporated in the rear axle to ob- 
tain the necessary deflection of the road wheels, while the 
front wheels moved vertically on king pins. 

Each wheel is independently sprung through a sub- 
stantial radius arm, fulcrumed on the chassis frame, and 
connected by a short lever to the rods carrying a series 
of rubber discs, as shown by the accompanying illustration. 
The rubber discs are of special manufacture and, it is 
claimed, will outlive the life of the car. Once they are 





View of the Chassis with Floorboard Removed to Show 
Two Sets of Rubber Discs 


correctly adjusted they require no further attention. The 
differential casing and torque tube being rigidly fixed to 
the chassis frame, the unsprung weight is greatly reduced, 
and in addition a low centre of gravity is obtained. The 
space of 8 to 10 inches which is necessary with leaf springs 
between the rear axle casing and the floor boards is ob- 
viated. Hence, the chassis frame can be carried exception- 
ally low. 

The usual type of front axle is dispensed with and the 
king pins carrying the front wheels are supported at the 
top by a steel plate bracketed to the chassis frame and by 
radius rod at the bottom, the unsprung weight in the front 
of the car being thereby greatly reduced. 

This patented form of suspension is so smooth and 
balanced that when travelling over an undulated road sur- 
face or rough road, even at high speeds, none of the road 
shocks are said to be transmitted to the body of the car, 
consequently long distance journeys can be undertaken with- 
out any discomfort. 

The car is easy to drive because all four wheels, being 
independently sprung, are constantly in contact with the 
road and keep to the contour of the surface without any 
bouncing effect, and thus the risk of skidding is lessened 
practically to elimination. 


Noisy Milk Deliveries Hushed 


XPERIMENTS to lessen the early morning rattle of 

milk bottles in transit from the delivery wagons to the 
doors of the consumers and to soften the rumble of the 
milk wagons themselves, are being conducted by the Bor- 
den’s Farm Products Company in New York City. 
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Within the past fortnight scientific experiments in noise 
measurement were conducted with the cooperation of some 
of the company’s men using new and old equipment, by 
engineers of the Electrical Research Products, Inc., which 
conducted the subway turnstile and other noise surveys. 
The tests were made in East Sixty-second Street between 
Lexington and Park Avenues. 

A rubber-cushioned bottle carrier reduced the noise 
caused by the old type all-metal carrier by 9 decibels, or 
31 per cent. The approach of the old type of iron-tired 
wagon added 30 decibels or noise units, to the regular 
amount of street noise at that hour, almost doubling it, 
while a rubber-tired wagon added only 20 decibels. 

It was announced that the rubber-insulated bottle car- 
riers would be introduced in a steady replacement program 
until they were in general use throughout the city. The 
company also will eliminate gradually the iron-tired wagon, 
it was said. The drivers themselves will cooperate in the 
campaign by wearing rubber heels and refraining from loud 
and unnecessary talking. The company is putting balloon 
tires on its big wholesale delivery trucks. 

In a preliminary survey the concern had ascertained that 
fully 50 per cent of milk delivery noises were caused by 
the rattling of bottles in the carrier. It was said that the 
new rubber-cushioned carriers would cost the company 
$15,000. 


Distribution of Rubber Goods Sales, 1929 


(excepting Tires, Tubes and Footwear) 


ALES to wholesalers amount to 38.7 per cent and sales 

to industrial consumers amount to 38.2 per cent of the 
total value of sales by manufacturing plants engaged pri- 
marily in making rubber goods, other than tires, tubes, boots 
and shoes, according to the Census of Manufacturers. Data 
collected for the Census of Distribution show that of the 
total sales by these plants in 1929, amounting to $231,221,- 
000, $89,570,000 was sold to wholesalers, and $88,355,000 
to industrial consumers, such as other manufacturers. 

Manufacturing plants sold 15.0 per cent, or $34,690,000 


worth of goods, to their own wholesale branches. This re- 
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(@asto On vauE 
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TO WOUSTMAL CONSUMERS 


—— 
(OTHER MANUFACTURERS 











hee TO HOUSEHOLD CONSUMERS men 


not show the distribution of sales of these 


does 


port 
branches. 

The total of the sales as shown above is $13,525,000 less 
than the value of products reported by the manufacturing 
plants. This difference represents the value of products 
transferred to other plants of the same company. 

This report shows the sales channels used by 408 manu- 
facturing plants engaged primarily in making rubber goods, 
such as belting and hose, rubberized fabrics, druggists’ and 
medical sundries, rubber flooring, mats, soles and heels, 
reclaimed rubber, etc. 
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EDITORIAL 


Rubber and War 


UMBLES of 1914 are 
Without meaning to arouse any undue apprehensions 
that we might be con- 
fronted international situation. A war in 
the Far East is not improbable. An adequate supply of 
a major subject to be considered. 





again being heard today. 


it 18 not amiss to Say 


with a serious 
rubber, at the moment, is 

Fortunately, but due to the decreased conditions of the 
last two years, we have a full normal year’s supply of crude 
rubber on hand within the territorial limits of the United 
the abnormal stocks we will need 
The War 


at least 60,000 tons of crude rubber 


States, but what about 


arise ? Department has 


should an emergency 


already estimated that 
will be necessary under the first year’s war operations 
While we have this much on hand in present stores, to use 
this for war purposes will mean a drain from the ordinary 


channels of manufacture—tires, sundries, etc., or in other 


words our ordinary domestic needs. 
On the other hand, fortunately, through the great Edi- 


son's efforts, we have been promised rubber from golden 
rod in abundance in the event of just such an emergency ; 


we have Guayule in almost unlimited quantities—at least 


we have the definite assurance of Guayule cultivation within 
unlimited acreage, and we can also 


our own borders and in 


look to the historical 


’ 


supplier ot 
e DuPont Company, for the new 


war materials in all our 
emergencies, 
synthetic rubber DuPren 

But will the present production possibilities and manu- 
facturing facilities in the cultivation of Guayule and golden 


national 


rod and the manufacture of DuPrene prove adequate tor 


sudden war needs The question and attendant problems 


can well be studied in view of the international news which 


is coming to us with threats to our national interests 


Tire and Auto Taxes 


ROPOSALS in the new Federal taxation schedules 


for levies on tires and automobiles are being justly 
protested by the two industries involved. As regards 


James D. Tew, 


the suggested 2% per cet tires, 


it tax on 
ightly declared before the Ways 


president of Goodrich, 1 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives that 


“there is no more reason why an automobile tire should be 
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taxed than the shoe a man wears.”” Moreover, a tire tax 
would single out an industry which, at this time, can il] 
afford any financial handicaps placed before it. 

As regards the proposed tax on automobiles, the legisla- 
tors can well study the British law and its results on the 
automobile industry there, where no real advance in splendid 
high-power cars has been made because of the overbearing 
burden in taxes based on horse-power per car. The Ameri- 
can automotive industry has shown too magnificent a record 
in invention and ingenuity to be thwarted at this stage of 
its splendid development. 





Dutch Stubbornness on Restriction 

HE Dutch East Indies and, of course, ultimately, 

the Netherlands government, hold the key to the 

solution of present difficulties connected with two 
of the world’s most important commodities—sugar and 
rubber. The proverbial stubbornness of the Dutch has 
been the cause of the failure of any cooperative restriction 
scheme in connection with rubber heretofore proposed. The 
lack of cooperation on the part of the Java sugar interests 
is vitiating the good work of the Chadborne negotiations. 
Likewise, the indecision of the Dutch East Indian authori- 
ties is dispelling any good effects which might come from 
a rubber restriction policy at the particular moment. The 
failure of the Dutch to cooperate with British Malaya has 
been characteristic throughout the history of British at- 
tempts at restricting rubber production. 

We hold no brief for the efficicacy of restriction in any 
form, in fact, even under the present extreme circumstances 
our attitude would be deemed skeptical as to any measures 
which would attempt to interfere with the well-established 
Dutch cooperation 
restriction 


economic rule of supply and demand. 
at this time, in the matter of 
measures, may prove a boon to the plantation industry, but 


some form of 
it can hardly be reconciled with the Netherlands govern- 
mental policy of encouraging the natives to plant rubber 
without restraint. 

Irrespective of Dutch action the economic law of supply 
and demand will probably govern the whole situation. Low 
prices will bring about involuntary restriction and any in- 
creased demand will cause joy all along the plantation 


industry. 
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CHINESE TROUBLE NOT 
ALARMING RUBBER HEADS 


The prospects of a continuaton of the 
Chinese-Japanese troubles in the Far East 
are not disturbing to the tire and crude 


rubber industries, according to press reports 
and interviews with leading rubber execu- 
tives emanating from Akron. 

From offices of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany came a digest of the situation that ap- 
pears to cover the field from the standpoint 
of the major tire concerns in Akron, 
rubber phase of the situation 
for the 

crude 
present 
export 


“The crude 
might be important if it were not 
fact that 
rubber all 
time,” said the 


division. 


there is an abundance of 


over the world at the 


spokesman for the 


“Singapore is a long ways from Shang- 


hai and it doesn’t seem probable that the 
vast stores there will be involved in any 
way. Even in the case of a far more seri- 
ous aspect of things than prevails at present 


the rubber and tire industry wouldn't neces- 
sarily be concerned, 


1 


‘In Japan, for instance, tires are built 
under the Goodrich patent and distributed 
a Japanese concern [hat concern may 

ive a limited output for a time in China, 
but it must be remembered that China 
doesn’t loom as much of a buyer of tires 


anyway.” 
Harri 


ling Rubber 


head ot the Seiber 
that his 


interested in China or Japan 


Waite, export 
Company, explained 
concern was not 
maintained in 


and that while distributors are 


the Philippines no immediate effect of the 
war threat was reflected in business from 
that district. 

1. E Patterson of the export depart- 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
that it 


discover any influence in the export field due 


ment at the 
| 


said was too early as yet to 


to the trouble at Shanghai 

“We are awaiting reports from our repre- 
sentatives there,” he said. 

Opinion at the Firestone Tire & 
Company was that the situation could affect 
the tire and rubber locally only 
little, It was pointed out that China was not 
a large market 


Rubber 
business 


for tires. 


Murray Rubber Resumes 


The Murray Rubber Company is operating 
again after having closed its plant for three 
weeks for the purpose of taking inventory. 
John Manser, of Lexington, Ky., has been 
appointed agent to cover the Kentucky and 
Indiana territory in place of Samuel Sher- 


ill retired. 


Edison’s Tests Continued 

Thomas A. Edison’s efforts to 
rubber in commercial quantities from gol- 
denrod will not be in vain. While the old 
triumvirate—Edison, Ford and Firestone— 
has been broken by the much deplored death 
of Edison, his work will go on, according to 
announcements from Harvey S. Firestone, 
Sr., who has stated that both he and Ford 
intend to spend considerable time this winter 
at the Florida Edison, assisting 
Charles Edison, the inventor’s son, in carry- 


produce 


home of 


ing forward his father’s experiments. 

“With the discovery of a process for ex- 
tracting 7 per cent rubber from goldenrod as 
a background,” Firestone said, “we will keep 
trying to byproducts that might 
make manufacture of synthetic rubber prac- 
tical commercially.” 


discover 


Seiberling’s Son Sales Manager 


been ap- 
Seiberling 


Penfield Seiberling has 


manager of the 


James 


pointed sales 


Rubber Company, according to a_ recent 
announcement by the company. Mr. Seiber- 
ling, who for the past year has been a 


director and assistant to the president, F. A. 
Seiberling, was formerly vice-president, in 
charge of Lambert Tire & 
Rubber Company, where he developed the 
At one time he was 
engaged in general work with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company under 
i: = assistant 

Mr. Seiberling was born in 1898, and is a 
graduate of Princeton and the University of 
Michigan Law School. 

H. L. Post will remain with the company 
as assistant to the president. 


sales, of the 


air cooled patented tire 
sales 


Bailey, sales manager. 


Sunbury Holds Meeting 


Hope for a revival in the business of the 


Sunbury Safety Tire Company, Sunbury, 
Pa., was expressed at the recent meeting of 
stockholders. Directors elected include C. 
C. Bauman, J. J. Radel, A. F. Shaffer, Jesse 
Warren, U. R. Swengel and J. H. Ott. 

L. F Trautman, brother of Ira Trautman, 
inventor of the puncture-proof tube, which 
is the product of the company, presided at 
the meeting, later turning it over to the 


elected chairman, C. C. Bauman. , 





Weldon Roberts Moves 


The Weldon Roberts Rubber Company, 
manufacturers of rubber erasers and other 
stationer’s rubber supplies, at Newark, N. J., 
have moved into new and larger factory and 
office quarters at 351-365 Sixth avenue, New- 
ark, They were formerly at 18 Oliver street. 





FIRESTONE NOW MAKING 
NEW MODEL FORD TIRES 


Reports from Akron state that the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company has already 
started production on a new tire for the 
1932 Model “B” Ford, which is reported to 
go on the assembly line in Detroit on 
February 15. 

The new tire is a 5.25 by 18 balloon and 
compares with a 4.75 by 19 balloon in use 
on previous Fords. Rate of tire production 
was not revealed. 

Firestone officials admit the tire is being 
made in quantities and that Ford orders 
justifying increased production to meet De- 
troit demands are awaiting only formal re- 
lease from the Ford plant. 

Change to the larger tire was seen as indi 
cating a trend toward the “doughnut” tire. 

There was nothing to indicate a different 
size tire for different Ford models, seem- 
ingly a verification of rumors that chassis 
sizes of Ford “fours” and the prophesized 
Ford “eight” would not vary greatly, if at 
all, 

No official statement 
forthcoming as to anticipated production, 


from Firestone was 


Slusser-Goodyear Safety Award 


C. C. Slusser, vice-president and factory 
manager of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, presented the Slusser Safety 


Award to the company’s factory in Bow- 
maniville, Canada, that unit having made the 
best safety record for 1931 in an interplant 
Eight of the 


report 


safety contest company’s 


plants participated, and a compiled 
for the year shows the number of accidents 
Bowmanville leading 
New Toronto’s 
Alabama, eight; 


per 1,000 employees, 
with a ratio of only three. 
record was four; Gadsden, 
Los Angeles, Calif., nine; Sydney, Australia, 
12; Wolverhampton, England, 12; Akron, 
Ohio, 40; Buenos Aires, Argentina, 133. 


Miller-Goodrich Merger Case 


Hearings on a preferred stockholder’s suit 
to invalidate the Miller-Goodrich rubber 
merger of two years ago was again delayed 
January 22, when defense counsel filed a 
demurrer to the petition in Common Pleas 
Court, Akron. The demurrer and other 
technical objections are to be heard before 
Judge A. W. Doyle soon. 

Oliver Ewart, Mount Vernon, O., pre- 
ferred Miller stockholder and nominal 
plaintiff, is supported in the action by other 
preferred shareholders. He alleges common 
stockholders were “cut in” before the pre- 
ferred stockholders’ claims were satisfied. 
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R. C. A. RUBBER COMPANY 
ACQUIRES TRUMP CONCERN 


Announcement was recently made of the 


acquisition ol the plant and equipment ol the 


Trump Rubber Company by a newly or- 
ganized Akron concern, the RCA Rubber 
Company, headed by Clifford E. Reiss, of 
Cuyahoga Falls, O Mr. Reiss was also 


recently elected president of his towns 


? 
Chamber of Commerce and is the controlling 
stockholder 


ager of the 


man 
of the 


secretary and general 


Company 


and 
Eclat Rubber 
same town 

Mr. Reiss is associated in the venture with 
Parke P. Crisp, executive, 


who is secretary and general manager of the 


former Fireston 


new concern; Harry ( Allyn, Eclat’s sales 
manager, who is sales manager and vice 
president of RCA, and Jack Smith, superin 
tendent of the Cuyahoga Falls concern, who 


\ vice-president 


Other directors are William J 
Gus H. Krumroy, First Central Bank execu 


tives 


is an R¢ 
Ederer and 


[he corporation set-up 1s n minal. consist- 


ing of 250 shares of no par value common 
stock 

The management of RCA and that of 
Eclat interlock and will be to some degree 
consolidated, but there will be no merger 


of the two 
Eclat’s business ofhces w ill be moved to the 
RCA plant and its sales and purchasing ac 
tivities conducted there 
“The two companies 
“Eclat will continue to manutac 
and Eclat 


are not competitive,” 


Reiss said 


ture hose, rubber tubing mats, a 


patented product. 


“Trump will make tires, automobile floor 
mats, running board mats, stair treads, 
household rubber goods of various kinds, 


rubber gaskets. and other mechanical molded 


goods 

“RCA purchased Trump at a rceivership 
sale. The plant has never been out of pro 
duction It employs and will continue to 
give work to about 120 people 


Committees Meet 


R. M. A. 


At the meeting of the Specifications Com 
mittee. mechanical rubber goods division, 
held at the Akron City Club, on January 
20, C. H. Zieme, Republic Rubber Corpora 
tion, was elected chairman tor the ensuing 
year and V. A. Cosler, Hewitt Gutta-Percha 
Rubber Corporation, was named vice-chair 
man 

At the meeting of the Rubber Flooring 
Manufacturers Division, held in Boston on 


January 19, the present officers 


ecutive committee were reel 
another tern They are as follows: M. A 
Turner, Stedman Rubber |! ring _omp 
South Braintree, Ma chairman ind as 
vice-chairmen Paul Coste l ted Sta 
Rubber Company. Pr le - 3 Win 
throp Brown, Jr., Hood Rubber ( an 
Watertown, Mass.; O. C. Pahline, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Oh und 
Morton A. Marcu Purit Rubbe Mi 
Company, Trenton, N. ] 

At the meeting the divi n 
ered pr cedure in pla ne be t | 
definite imstructions regat er 

1 mainter , f rubber fi 


cleaning and n 


and also a program whereby the division 
may be placed in a position to definitely 
suitable for this 


recommend materials 


purpose. 


HARVEY WILLSON WINS 
SUCCESS IN NEW FIELD 
Friends of Harvey Willson in the rubber 
field will be rapid 
progress in the Pennsylvania lubricating oil 
industry which he entered six months ago. 
Mr. Willson, who for nine years was As- 
Manager of the Rubber 
Association and later 


glad to learn of his 


sistant General 


Manufacturers pub 





HARVEY WILLSON 


Tire Topics, joined the Pennsyl 
vania Crude Oil Association at Oil 
City, Pa., in June as Assistant Secretary 
His appointment as Executive Secretary has 
1932 


lisher of 
Grade 


been announced, effective February 1, 
This association is one of the largest in the 
United States, having a total of 1,500 mem- 
bers and spending approximately $300,000 on 
cooperative work. 


Goodrich Export Staff Changes 


Changes in the personnel of the Interna- 
tional B. F, Goodrich Company, the export 
division of the B. F. Company, 
were announced recently by V. I. Monten 
yohl, Goodrich treasurer and executive vice 


Goodrich 


president of the export division 
S. W 
of the Latin 


Caywood, now on an extensive tour 
Americas is sident and 
Assistants to the 
Bonazzi, sundries, heels and 
rubber thread, and H. O. Eckert, tires, ac 
cessories and mechanical rubber products 
Sales promotion, I. Munteanu, G. N, Mir 
abel, C. M. Pigott, C. A. Drach and R. B 
advertising, E. D. Nathan; operat 


vice-pre 
sales manager sales man 


ager are E, P. 


Sanders ; 
C._M 


K ij 


New Rubber Company 


The Stinston-Dahler Company, manufa 


new type of rubber product, hav 


turers ta 
taken over, as a factory and office, the old 
Reformed church building, Hartville, O 


The building, used as a basket storage 


» " 1.1 ry 
the la two vears, has been remoxl ed 1 hie 
, ’ ' ‘ é " } 
new product which has a wire gauze bas¢ 
will be 1st n the manutactu 
t stair Ty I< tT } her rl ‘ . 
tiv ticles 
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GOODRICH DRAMATIZES 
1932 SALES POLICIES 


A dramatized presentation of the 1932 B 
F. Goodrich Company sales policies will be 
given by a cast composed of company staff 
members at the annual sales and advertising 
conferences in Atlanta, New York, Akron. 
Chicago, and Los Angeles in February. 

The first presentation was given in At 
lanta, February 5, and the next in New 
York, February 9. Others will be held in 
Akron, February 11, Chicago, February 13, 
and Los Angeles, February 18. 

L. B. Cooley, advertising department; H. 
J. Lintner, sales analyst; E. A. Seeley. sales 
personnel; R. F, Snyder, public relations: 
F. T. Tucker, advertising department; E. V. 
Carter, traffic; Guy Gundaker, Ir., manager. 
sales promotion; Frank Rees, sales promo- 
tion; J. H. Bunting, advertising department : 
R. F. Stratton, window display, and N. H 
Keeling, Dallas, Texas, district advertising 
manager, make up the cast. 


Freight Rates on Rubber 


For some time the Rubber Growers Asso- 


ciation, in cooperation with the Rubber 


Trade Association of London, has _ been 
pressing the Conference Lines for reduc- 
tion in rates of freight on rubber. Dele- 


gates from both Associations have jointly 
interviewed the Straits Homeward Confer- 
ence, and representatives of the Straits— 
New York Lines, and the case for the in- 
dustry has been exhaustively gone into. 

After protracted meetings with the 
Straits-New York Lines representatives a 
draft contract has been drawn up. This con- 
tract will take the place of the contract 
which certain shippers have already signed 
in the East and which is definitely less fav- 
ourable to them. 

The rate mentioned in the contract is 
$9.50 per ton of 50 cubic feet, but in view 
of the chartering of the S. S. Romney the 
Straits-New York Lines have agreed to fix 
the rate at $8.50 until 30th June 1932. The 
Conference rate of freight for shippers who 


do not sign the contract will be $14.50. 
Ferriot Moves 
Feriot Brothers, builders of mechanical 


molds for the rubber industry, have recently 
moved into larger quarters at 219 E. Miller 
Avenue, Akron, O., and have purchased the 
equipment of the former occupant, the Wads- 
Machine Company. The 
company reports that it 
working force during the 
and also sales staff, in view 
which has developed, The 
an engineering and drafting department to 


worth Core and 


has increased its 
last three months 
of the business 
firm maintains 


design molds for concerns desiring this ser- 


vice, - 
U. S. Pays Samson Dividend 


Confusion of Samson Tire Corporation 


preferred stockholders as to the _ present 


status of the guaranteed 5 per cent dividend 


n this stock is removed by Paul H. Arthur, 


general attorney for United States Rubber 
Company, who states the latter company 
would assume the obligation of its subsid- 


ary and pay the disbursem stock of 


December 31, 


record 
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FORD RESUMING WORK 
ON NEW MODEL CAR 


While details of the Ford production plans 
await official announcement, there is strong 
evidence that Ford Motor Co. will go into 
volume production in all departments Feb- 
ruary 15, according to the Wall Street 
Journal, Developments at the plants have 
given rise to the belief that the new four- 
cylinder car, “Model B,” will be available 
to the public before the eight. At least, 
production plans on the four are much 
further advanced than on the eight which, 
from all reports, is still in the first stages of 
preparatory work. 

To date, new car production has been con- 
fined chiefly to the building of four-cylinder 
motors, of which upwards of 10,000 are said 
to have been turned out. During the past 
week, production of motors has been at the 
rate of 1,000 a day. Shipments of these have 
heen started to assembly branches. 

In view of the difficulties attendant upon 
building up production on new models, and 
the time required for shipments to reach 
dealers, only a relatively small number of 
the new Ford cars are expected to be on the 
market before the end of March. This as- 
sumes announcement of the new cers about 
March 1, as now appears likely. 

Ford, therefore, is not expected to be an 
important factor in the first quarter’s motor 
business. Whatever sales volume develops 
during this period wili be shared by other 
producers in larger proportion than at any 
time 1928. At the start of the year, 
Ford included 35,000 of the 
present line of cars and trucks. 

Doubtless. Ford will be able to build up 
his production more rapidly than when the 
change-over was made from Model T to 
Model A. The plants since have been 
equipped with the type of machinery which 
permits a quicker change and more parts 
now are purchased on the outside, which 
lessens the task at the Ford factory. 

Five months after the Model A 
troduced, 100,000 cars had been produced, 
and dealers reported between 800,000 and 
900.000 unfilled orders. Production in May 
that year totaled 52,000. A daily rate of 
3.000 was reached late in July, and 5,000 a 
month later By December 2, 1928, the 
first anniversary of the Model A, 704,699 
cars and trucks had been sold, and produc- 
was at the rate of 6,500 a day. 


since 


stocks only 


was in- 


tion 


INQUIRIES 
Hard Rubber Pillow Ventilators 


A reader requests the name of a manu 


facturer of a hard rubber pillow ventilatcr, 


spool shaped, half inch high, with large 
ere and cross-wires at either end. (Inquiry 
No. 21032 

Rubber Tubing 


A reader is desirous of the names of man 
ufacturers of cloth wrapped, hand made rub 
ber tubing in 50 foot lengths, (inquiry Ne 
21032-A.) 

(Address replies to the Editor, THe Run 
BER AcE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 
City, N. Y 


mentioning inquiry number.) 


Dutch Rubber Production 


Rubber production in the Dutch Fast 
Indies during December exceeded those of 
November as well as December, 1930. Last 
month’s shipments were 23,940 tons, against 
23,883 tons in November and 22,277 tons 
during December, 1930. 

For the full year, rubber shipments from 
the Dutch East Indies totaled 284,199 tons, 
compared with 268,528 tons during 1930. 
In contrast to the heavier shipment rate 
from Dutch growing territories, rubber ex- 
ports by British territories during 1931 fell 
below the previous year. 

The year-end report 
activity in the native producing sections of 
the Dutch East Indies, notably parts of 
Sumatra and Borneo and more active tap- 
ping on the part of the estates in these par- 
ticular sections, in order to bring about a 
reduction in unit costs, 


disclosed increased 


Change in Firm’s Name 

The firm name of Ketch, Bon and Com- 
pany, Inc., crude rubber brokers, 99 Wall 
Street, New York City, changed to 
Hecht, Levis and Kahn, Inc., effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1932. The firm are agents for 
Hecht, Levis and Kahn, Ltd., London; Alcan 
and Cie., Paris; Klentze and Co., Hamburg, 
and the Anglo-French Trading Company, 
Ltd., Singapore. 


was 





New Sponge Rubber Cushion 


A soft, resilient, serviceable sponge rubber 
seat for truck and bus drivers is announced 
by the Sponge-Aire Seat Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. This new seat, upon which patents are 
pending, surpasses the ordinary coil spring 
seat in comfort, it is said, and has the added 
from ten to tweive 


advantages of lasting 





practically the 


and costing 
By eliminating the serious vibrations 


times as long 
same, 
of road-shock, Sponge-Aire minimizes the 
health-impairing effect of truck or bus oper- 
ation, 

In the new Sponge-Aire seat the varying 
resiliencies of different densities of sponge 
rubber are taken advantage of. A Sponge- 
Aire seat is built up of several layers de 
number, upon the particular 
driver. In all designs, how- 


pending, in 
needs of the 
ever, the more porous layer is next to the 
body, forming a restful cushion for the body 
This 


is said t 


contour. layer, because ot its porous 
nature, “breathe,” thereby affording 
comfortable ventilation. 

The denser layers are towards the base o 
the seat to heavier road-shock 


chassis These basic layers 


absorb the 
and vibrations. 
also prevent the catapulting action and side 


sway of ordinary spring cushions, 


AUTO SALES FOR 1931 
ESTIMATED AT 1,900,000 


Sales of new passenger automobiles in the 

United States in 1931 exceeded 1,900,000 
units, according to a report today by R. L. 
Polk and Company, compilers of official 
automobile and truck registration figures. 
The estimate was based upon complete re- 
turns trom all states for eleven months and 
— from thirty-eight states for Decem- 
er. 


he latter reports indicated that sales of 
new passenger automobiles in December 
totaled approximately 79,100 units, which 
would bring the total sales in 1931 to ap- 
proximately 1,909,000 units. The thirty- 
eight reporting states showed total new car 
sales of 53,631, which was 13.35 per cent. 
under the total for the same month in 1930. 


The total, however, was 4.31 per cent. 
above the total for November, 1931, the 
increase being the first reported since April 
1931. The Polk report pointed out that 
December sales will approximate 38.05 per 
cent. under the five-year average—a cheer- 
ful showing in comparison with the fact that 
Sales in November, 1931, were 51.66 per cent 
below the five-year average for November. 


“The reports at hand confirm our state- 
ment last week that December showed the 
first break in the persistent decline in new 
car sales which had set in last spring,” the 
report added. re 


Sales of new commercial cars in Decem- 
ber were estimated to total slightly more than 
12,000 units, on the basis of reports from 
38 states. These showed sales of 7,354 units 
which would be 28.41 per cent under sales 
for December, 1930, and 22.07 per cent under 
November, 1931. The total also would be 
68 per cent of the five-year average. which 
is 18,043 units. 


Rubber Stock Quotations 


Last Price 1932 
Feb. 4 Jan.19 High Low 
Aetna 3 3 1% 
American Hard Rubber 


Faultless 25 25 25 

Firestone 
do. 6% pfd. 54 53% 91 50% 

Fisk \y 4 % lk, 
do. Ist pfd. % ¥® 4 

Genera! 49% 49% 49% 
do. pfd. 

Goodrich 4 4% 5% B% 
do. pfd. 151% 17 12 

Goodyear 15 15% 17% 12% 
do. ist pfd. 555, 

India — _ _ 

Intercontinental % 

Kelly-Springfield 1% 1% 2% 1 
do. 6% pfd. 30 32 20 

Lee 2 2 2% 2 

Mohawk 2% 2% 1 
do. pfd. 

Norwalk 1 

Pirelli 

Raybestos-Manhattan 10% 11% 9% 

Seiberling 4 4% ‘ 
do. pfd 

Thermoid 

U. S. Rubber 4 1% 5% 314 
do. pfd 814 10% % 
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GOODYEAR GOES ON 
36-HOUR WEEK SCHEDULE 


The five day-a-weel chedule which has 
been in force at the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Compa ron plants since Janu 
if l ha beet i t a six-day sched- 
ule 

Four 6-hour ts are in efiect through 
out the plant ¢ i ew isolated in 
stance ry , vith the 4-day week 
resorted ¢ t ect er when for an 
interval of several weeks the employes had 
to be content wit » 24-] ir week and the 
5 da Veer la if 

Factor " however, that no 
new men are t ( é und that the in- 
creased payr { een made available 
onl t tl ‘ iiread rKInNg and I ssessed 


of seniority rights 


Under the present setup, a 36-hour week 
is provided 
In the B. F. Goodrich plant, the 6-day 


week has been maintained for all major di- 


tor some time [here also, the 


Young’s Rubber Corp. Burns 


Flames cause January 25 
destroyed a port ! { t Youn 
Rubber Corpora New erst [ren 
ton N | ¢ It $100,000 
All the " é ( the inutacture 
f rubhe m™ ti t ed la } 
ft benz napnt er ement caught 
re iu ra ‘ 1 i ‘ 
men tf t the il ’ 

One é ee ire throw 
it \ rl ry DD nye i 
pack ! lep tin { i iged Vhe 
slant ‘ ( ( i tre Tre t 
Rubbe ( iy t ( tire 

i 1 tube 


Firestone Satety Record 


e Fireet tinue t 
, During ‘ 
t ley 
, ) 
l 
‘ 
epart I il < ‘ 
r 
I f . 
tire t I 
é irt t } ) « 
f ‘ ‘ t 
her 
( cts { "Cl 
' 
sefry 
Nin { ! rt ; ‘ ent 
. ct presen 
ne; rif 
| 
ant re ' t 
( toby ‘ thy 1 ‘ 
vithout a ‘ ‘ 


Goodrich Plans 20-Act Frolic 


nder the direction of » | Stratton, 


manager of the footwear department of the 
Miller 


Rubber Company, a 20-a vaudeville 


r the annual 
mid-winter Goodrich 


Rubber Company and the Miller Rubber 


Company in Central High School audi- 
torium, Akron, Saturday, February 13 
Mr. Straiton was chairman of the same 


committee a year ago and for two years has 
been in charge of the program for the Good- 
rich Play Days, held at Chippewa Lake Park 
Euclid Park 


and Beach 
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Names in the News 





Max H. ZIMMERMAN, formerly research 


emist for the Firestone Tire and Rubber 


now heads, as president, the re- 


(Lompany, 
1 » |: . ] ] ° 
cently organized Eastern Chemical Company, 

\\ é stbrook, Maine, | 


which will engage in 
chemical 


research and manufacture 


organic chemicals 


SIMPSON, general sales manager of 


L. M 
the tire division, United States Rubber Com 
ntly completed a tour of his prin- 


it Pac ific 


pany, re 
cipal distributing centers on t 
He was accompanied by J. B. Magee, 


Pacific Coast sales manager. 


|. W. Tuomas, newly elected president of 


the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
has been named to the board of trustees of 
Akron University by the new mavor of 
\kron, C. Nelson Sparks 

RoGcER §S FIRESTONI son of Harvey | 


Firestone, Sr.. was recently Op rated on tor 
icute appendicitis but is now reported to be 


n the way to recovery Mr. Firestone is 


student at Princeton Universit ind the 
eratior \ peri rmed at the university 
ital 
i G vice-president the B 
| Goodrich Cr in was one ot the pri 
pal speakers at the meeting and dinner 
f the American Management \ssociatio1 
held at Dayton, O January 19 
Pavn W p, president of Good 
Cal ire in IN } I ( omy ect t 
nnenes the Wa 4 Means Con 
ttes } ? ri S oT ( tat { 
Wa ton 1) ( f he inted 
res¢ tat é T ut du tr t 
beet a ‘4 ' —— dera - 
Somerville and Dinsmore Sail 
r) 4 \ c Van 
Cor " fh vy Yor ( RP 
chi t. hoor re and 
k ver | pal led for | and th 
/ n | la Ja iry 29, 1932 
Doctor Somerville plans on meeting his Eu 
ropean agents I ndon earl February 
itter whicti he vill spe d the ret uinder 1 


the month on the Continent He 
March 1 


to return about 


Mi Dinsmore wi visit the Goodyear 
England, where he 


Feb- 


paper on the 


plant at Wolverhampton, 
will conter with plant executives. On 
10, he 


“Corelation of Laboratory 


ruary will present a 


Tests” before the 
Institution of 


London section of the British 


the Rubber Industry He will later make 
a short trip to the Continent and return with 
Doctor Somerville. 


EE 


Harry S. Au: 
plant engineer and manager of process de 
Rubber Com- 


XANDER, who was formerly 


velopment at the Seiberling 
Akron, O., has 
Summit 


been appointed sales 
Mold and Machine 
Akron Mr lexander 
has heen associated with the design, develop 


pany, 
manager of the 
Company. also of 


ment and sales of rubber machinery for the 
last 20 years. For six years he was with 
(Goodyear, becoming assistant manager of the 
planning department \fter the 
World War he Seiberling in 1920 
and remained until recently when he became 
National Rubber Ma 


of development 


service it 


joined 


an executive of the 
chinery Company in charge 


Harvey S. Firestone, J! recently 
appointed to membership on the international 

Young Men’s Christian 
meeting of the committee 


New York 


was 


committee of the 
\ssociation, at a 
held at the 
City. 


Union League Club, 


> 


Joun R 
moid, Johns- Manville, 
Neuilly 
position of chief 
THe RuspBer Ace, 
remain abroad for at least tlie 


formerly with Ther- 
Hewitt, and now with 
France, in the 


SwWEETMAN 
Flertex, at sur-Seine 
chemist, as mentioned in 
January 25, 1932, is ex- 
pected to 


next two years, 


V. C. Cramer, formerly with F. S. Carr 
Company, in charge of sales coated fabrics 
to the automobile industry, will now repre 


sent the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber 


Company, Cambridg 


same trade. Mr. Cramer’s experience with 
rubber coated auto top ¢ l vers a period 
ot seventeen years 





C. E. Rerss. president of the newly rmed 
R. C. A. Rubber Company and also presi 
dent of the Cuvahog Chamber ot Cor 
merce, urged T it \ ¢ ( npulsor 
idoption of the six-hour da before a recent 
meeting of the Chamber nd stated that he 
helieved the 30-hour week offered one of the 
greatest individual steps toward « i 
recovery 

= (y Ct ‘ es re esentative 

f the B. F. G ( s bes 
named production superintend of the tire 
division of the company to succeed Edward 
C. Stoner, who died a month ago. Mr. Gu- 


lick was also formerly staff 
division. F. H. Comey, of the tech- 
Gulick as 


superintendent 
of the 
nical department, will succeed Mr 
sales representative. 

C. P. HALL, Hall Com- 
pany, Akron, O., manufacturers and distrib- 
: antioxidants, com- 


president oT ( P 
utors of accelerators, 
pounding 
used in the rubber industry, 
York recently rubber 
turers in the Eastern territory. Mr. Hall 
reports that conditions signs of im- 
provement and is looking for better business 
in 1932. 


specialties 
New 


calling on manufac- 


materials and various 


was in 


show 





Vv 
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Age 
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- Rubber 


Goods and Specialties : 





Colored Tires 


Colored tires to match color combinations 
of motor cars, the latest innovation in the 
tire industry, were exhibited recently during 
the B. F. Goodrich Company annual sales 
conferences in Atlanta, Ga., New York City, 
Chicago, Ill., and Los Angeles, Calif. 

The new product, developed by Goodrich 
engineers after intensive experimentation, 
adds greatly to the beauty of the modern 
motor car and may be obtained in a wide 
variety of hues and color combinations. 

Scientific study of colors adaptable to tire 
usage preceded the manufacture of the latest 
Goodrich tire and the effects on spinning 
wheels are harmonious and distinctly unique. 

The colors are permanent and by the ex- 
clusive Goodrich “Colorweld” process, will 
hold the original brilliance for the life of 
the tires themselves, according to the Good- 
rich designers, 


Indoor Quoit Set 


A rubber quoit set, suitable for a game in 
the parlor or living room, without possible 
damage to the floor or furniture, is the 
latest toy product of the Essex Rubber Com- 








pany, Trenton, N. J. rubber 
disc which supports the central peg has a 
series of concentric rings so that the player 
can tell at a glance the exact position of the 
rings when thrown. 

The set consists of 2 each red and green 
rubber quoits, two 12” molded ;ubber discs 


The molded 


and two painted wooden hobs. 


“Ureka-C” a New Accelerator 


The Rubber Service Laboratories Division 
of the Monsanto Chemical Works is intro- 
ducing a new accelerator named “Ureka-C.” 
The new accelerator, it is claimed, will not 
scorch during vulcanization or curing and 
can be used in white rubber stocks without 
discoloring. A detailed description will ap- 
pear in a later issue. 


Latox Lamp Cord 

The Simplex Wire and Cable Company, 
Boston, has recently introduced Latox rubber 
sheathed twin lamp cord, a new type of 
flexible, rubber insulated cord suitable for 
portable lamps, fans, clocks, toys and similar 
apparatus. It is a small, clean, durable cord 
with a thin covering or sheath of tough rub- 
ber in place of the usual silk, rayon or cotton 
braids. The rubber sheath is furnished in 
black, green, or brown-mahogany and retains 
a satin-smooth, highly polished finish. 


Unique principles of design in lamp cord 
construction are incorporated in this new 


product. Of special interest is the Latox 
rubber sheath, a new type of rubber com- 
pound containing a high percentage of rubber 
and made directly from rubber latex. The 
rubber sheath completely surrounds each 
conductor, holding it in position and insur- 
ing against short circuits. 


Latox cord is sanitary, will not fray or 
become fuzzy, it does not gather dust or 
lint, it will not absorb moisture, it may be 
sterilized by ordinary methods when neces- 


sary and wiping with a damp cloth restores 
its freshness when soiled. It can be used 
wherever a small, light, flexible, durable and 
safe cord is desired and should be of special 
interest to hotels, dormitories, clubs and 
hospitals. 


Goodrich Low Pressure Tires 


Low pressure automobile tires of new de- 
sign, engineered to carry less than fifteen 
pounds pressure, were introduced for the 
first time at the annual division sales con- 
ferences of the B. F. Goodrich Company held 
during February in Atlanta, Ga., New York 
City, Chicago, Ill., and Los Angeles, Calif. 

The new tires, with greater cross-sectional 
dimensions, assure unusual traction, quick- 
braking, resistance to punctures and skidding, 
and the ability to travel with ease over 
rough roads, according to S. B. Robertson, 
vice president of the Goodrich company. 

After thousands of miles of hard driving 
on cars of the Goodrich Silver Fleet, the 
new “super-cushion” tire is now being of- 
fered to the trade. 

These tires, according to Goodrich tire 
engineers, make possible an unusual degree 
of riding comfort and give greater protec- 
tion to car mechanism caused by road shock 
and vibration. 





Darex Fishing Pole Grips 


The adoption of Darex as a material for 
winding the grips of high grade salt-water 
fishing rods, by the Montague Rod & Reel 
Company, Montague City, Mass., has been 
recently announced to the trade. Experi- 
ments were started early in the year, and 
before final adoption of the improvement, 
Montague rods equipped with Darex grips 

tested in actual fishing on 
The grips also were subjected 


were severely 
both coasts. 
to elaborate laboratory tests. 

Darex is a combination of felt and latex. 
The felt used is hair felt of excellent quality. 
During the process of impregnating or load- 
ing the felt with latex, the material is run 
through presses, and it is squeezed down fine- 
ly to a definite number of irons in thickness, 
irons being a term of the shoe trade. When 
finished, the Darex for the grips comes in 
narrow strips, and these are wound spirally 
around the rod grip and cemented in place. 
A fine fancy guimpe cord is wound in the 
interstices, to add eye value. These grips 
are waterproof and anti-skid and it is 


claimed it is impossible to make them slip- 
pery. 

Darex was originally developed as a sub- 
stitute for leather in shoe soles. Its anti- 
slip or non-skid properties suggested itself 
to the Montague Company for rod grips. 
They spent three months experimenting, try- 
ing to find out how it could be put on a 
rod handle. Washers of the material were 
attempted, to be strung on the rod grip and 
then turned into shape. But this material 
could not be cut as leather is, or any other 
material. Using the sharpest tools did not 
improve matters, The fibers of the felt 
simply folded over the edge of the tool and 
in about a second’s time the cutting was 
effectively stopped. Finally, a way was 
found to split the material in positively ac- 
curate strips, and this was successfully 
wound on the grips and cemented. 

Darex grips are now being supplied on 
Montague Manitou, Red Wing and Trail 
surf rods, and boat rods, at an extra charge 
over the prices for standard grips. 


ee 
———————— 


Fishing Poles Equipped With Darex Grips 
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‘Rubber News Around the World : 





GOODYEAR OF CANADA IS 
EXPECTED TO SHOW PROFIT 
The annual meeting of Goodyear Tire and 
of Canada will be held on 
at the King 


Rubber Company 
February 10, at 11 o'clock a 
Edward Hotel, Toronto 
Interest attaches to this meeting and to 
the company statement which will probably 
appear on that day, because the stock of the 
company is widely held in Canada. That 
the tire industry in both Canada and the 
United States has suffered as a result of 
motor car 


retrenchment operations of 


plants and purchasing power of the publi 


in domestic and export markets, is well 


known (,oodyear of Canada, however, 1s 


expected to have earned t dividends ot do 


per share per annum by a good margin, atter 
full allowances have bee made tor write- 
offs in all department i t business 

cluding inventories, depr at receivables 


} 


ind investment More preferred stock has 


been retired during the year 


The period to be covered by the report 
will cover 15 months t December 31, 1931 
Dividend requirements for the period on th 
common stock were $6.25 r share, Over 
this has been earned the period, inas 
much as the president stated recently that 
the Compal div dend ] ive heen earned 
and additions made to surplus 

Che company recent! tepped up opera 


tions to capacity to take ire seasonal 


increase in busine 


Tire Exports, 193] 


; 


Preliminary figures o1 e exports ol tires 


t l | States to 


t Iron tre Unite 


} 


and inner tu 
foreign countries during the past year have 


been recently released by the Department oi 


Commerce The latest figure cover the 
following general classificatior 
umber V aluc 

Truck and Bus Casings $26,019 $8,060,669 
Other Auto Casings 1,528,846 11,615,850 
Inner Tubes 1,287,839 1,709,505 
Other Casings and Inner 

Tubes 104,446 222,474 
Solid Tires for Auto 

and Trucks 14,677 461,989 
Other Solid Tires 1,707,271 225,455 
Tire Sundries and Repair 

Materials 852,925 


Reclaimed and Scrap Rubber 
Exports 
In spite of the prevailing low prices for 
crude rubber during the whole of 1931, con- 
siderable quantities of reclaimed and scrap 
rubber were shipped abroad Export figures, 
recently released by the Department of Com- 
merce, show that 15,625,616 pounds of re- 
claimed rubber, valued at $724,246 and 53,- 
259,987 pounds of scrap rubber, totalling in 
value $1,129,326 were shipped out of the 
United States during the period. Canada 
and England were the best markets for re- 
claimed, while Spain, France and China ab- 
sorbed the largest quantities of scrap rubber 





New British Tire Paper 

I'yres, a new British journal, incorporat- 
ing Roads and Transport, is scheduled to 
commence publication in the near future. 
It is claimed that the paper will be the 
first and only independent British journal 
dealing with tires for commercial use. It 
is to be published by the Tudor Press, 
Tudor House, London. 


New Swedish Tire 
A/B Bilring has been organized in Stock- 
holm with a capital of 2,300,000 crowns to 
manufacture the special type of automobile 
tire invented by Colonel Anderson, of Oslo, 
Production begun soon after Janu- 
The Swedish factory is to supply 
Denmark, Finland, and 


Norway. 
ary | 
Sweden, Norway, 
the Baltic States. 
The Anderson tire is claimed to be punc- 
ture proof, and is claimed to combine easy 
riding qualities with longer life and low first 
cost. The patents are controlled by a Nor- 
wegian holding company, which has trans 
ferred the manufacturing rights for the above 
ountries to A/B Bilring, Stockholm 


6s *9 
Another “Puncture-Proof 
Invention 
\ recent press despatch from Buenos 
\ires, Argentine, recounts the demonstration 
of a liquid, which when placed in the in- 


ner tubes of auto tires, prevents punctures 
The inventor, Benomi, 
strated his product before a large gathering 
Minister of Public Works Dr 


Pablo Calatayui and municipal officials 


Roberto demon- 


including 


\n auto using the fluid in its tires was 
run over a strip of road covered with up- 
right two and one-half-inch nails. The hun- 
dreds of holes made in the tires were in- 
stantly sealed with Bonomi’s fluid, the air- 
pressure remaining almost stationary 


Footwear Exports, 193] 

The preliminary figures covering the ex- 
ports of rubber footwear from the United 
States to foreign markets during the past 
vear have been recently released by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Comparable figures 
with previous years will appear later. The 
figures, Which will be subject to revision, 
are as follows: 


Pairs Dollars 

Rubber Boots ........ 720,572 $1,549,134 

Rubber Shoes . 882,736 720,791 
Canvas Rubber-Soled 

Shoes a 3 1,847,801 1,140,376 

Rubber Soles—doz. prs 89.618 226.478 

Rubber Heels—doz. prs 798,721 518,843 


Golf Ball Importations 
TImportations of golf balls during the vear 
1931 totalled 1.264.024 n number, valued at 
$388,355, of which over 99 per cent came 
from Great Britan. Imports were consider- 
ably less than in 1930, when 1,841,317 golf 

halls, valued at $601,993 were reported 


Drug Sundry Exports, 1931 


Foreign sales in druggist sundries, such 
as water bottles, fountain syringes, rubber 
gloves and bathing caps held up very well 
during the last year, The export sales in 
rubber bands, rubber erasers, toy balloons 
and rubber balls also stood up well in view 
of the world-wide depression. The following 
figures show the export shipments for the 
vear, as released by the Department of 
Commerce, 


Water Bottles & Fountain Syringes .$186,890 


Rubber Gloves a ck arch: or’ cas 
Other Druggist’s Rubber Sundries.. 376,989 
Bathing Caps ........ 229,325 
Rubber Bands 182,260 
Rubber Erasers 241,471 


606,210 
135,162 


Toy Balloons 

Other Rubber Toys and Balls 
These figures continue to show that the 

United States is still holding her 

in the markets for these rubber specialties 


wn abroad 


Plantation Company Losses 


The situation of the rubber plantation com- 
panies in the Far East is apparently getting 
more desperate as month after month rolls 
by and rubber remains at present low levels. 

According to Symington and Wilson, the 
prominent crude rubber brokers of Mincing 
Lane, out of 29 rubber producing companies 
whose balance sheets were published in De- 
cember, only three showed a profit. Twenty- 
two companies showed an average cost of 
production of 42d. per pound 

The 26 companies which operated at a 
loss, produced 4,700 tons of rubber and in- 
curred a loss aggregating £100,250, equal to 
£21 per ton or 244d. per pound 
market price during December was only 
3.8ld. per pound. 

It is thus evident that it is only a question 
of time when these companies will become 
bankrupt at present prices. It is only the 
lingering hope of some form of restriction 
which is keeping the majority of them going 


The average 


Rubber Shipments Increase 


Rubber shipments by Malaya during Janu- 
ary amounted to 42,658 tons, compared with 
35,741 tons exported by that producing 
country during December, according to late 
cable advices. 

A reduction in freight rates on rubber 
from Malaya to New York early in Januar 
explained the small December shipments and 
the subsequent increase, according to the 
views of the trade. 

January exports by Ceylon were smaller, 
being 4,568 tons, against 6,891 tons in De- 
cember, Of this total, 3,029 tons were ex- 
ported to the United States, compared with 
4,866 tons in December. 





Marcus A. Bonar has been appointed 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Franz Foundry and Machine Company, 


Akron, O., succeeding Warp H. Perry, who 
has resigned. , 
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PIONEER RUBBER CO. 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 





At the recent annual meeting of the Pio- 
neer Rubber Company, Willard, O., the 
financial statement for the year, read by J. 
C. Gibson, president of the company, who 
presided at the session, showed the concern 
to be in good financial condition despite a 
dull year. The president pointed out that 
in view of the depression it was particularly 
gratifying that the company had been able 
to continue operations, both day and night 
at the two factories of the concern, at Wil- 
lard and Attica, O. 

Under a proposed change in the preferred 
stock of the company, however, the accumu- 
lated preferred dividends were passed. The 
plan contemplates the issuance of two shares 
of common for each share of preferred out- 
standing. It was explained that such a re- 
vision of the capital structure of the com- 
pany wouid place the concern in a better 
financial position and at the same time safe- 
guard the interests of the stockholders. No 
definite action was taken on the proposed 
plan, however, and the meeting was ad- 
journed to Feb, 9, when a final vote will be 
taken by the stockholders. 

Dayton on the Air 

The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dayton, O., have completed arrange- 
ments to broadcast a program over Station 
WLW, Cincinnati, O., every Friday even- 
ing for a 26-weeks period. The artists will 
include Henry Thies and his Victor record- 
ing orchestra, Charlie Dameran, Mary 
3rown and a sextette of soloists. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


Address replies to Box Numbers. 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 








POSITIONS WANTED 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 9 years rubber 
manufacturing experience; all modern meth- 
ods and developments of tires and access- 
ories; plant layouts; design, improvement 
and construction of rubber working ma- 
chinery and equipment; inventive research 
Speak English and German; age 
Address Box 653, THE RusBnrer 


ability. 
30, single. 
AGE. 





PracticAL MAN with years of experience 
in rubber coated fabrics both calender and 
spreading, hospital sheeting, jersey cloth, 
quarter lining for the shoe trade, automobile 
fabrics, leatherettes, calender, mill room 
Available for immediate 
connection. Will go anywhere. Married. 
Address Box 656, THE 


curing, spreading. 


Best of references, 
Rurprer AGE. 





Let me take care of your 
CHEMICAL WORK 
and 
MANUFACTURING 
PROBLEMS 


on a monthly fee basis. 


FREDERICK J. MAYWALD 
Rubber Chemist 


305 Hoboken Road 
Carlstadt New Jersey 








PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successfui companies in the | 
ceuntry | 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities fer abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Sherwood 3724; Franklin 8551 























ADVERTISING 
PUBLICITY — SALES 
College man with wide experience in 
the rubber and automotive industries 
handling advertising, -publicity and 
sales correspondence. Thirty years 
old, married. Moderate salary. 
Address Box 655 
Tue Rupper AGE 


250 West 57th St., New York City 








HELP WANTED 





Wantep—Tire Department Foreman. 
Must be thoroughly experienced in the most 
advanced ideas of tire construction. Cap- 
able of supervising bead building and stock 
preparation. Knowledge of air bag building 
and curing tires advantageous. Must be a 
hustler and have plenty of initiative. Write 
fully, stating age, references, and lowest 
salary acceptable for start. Address Box 
648, THe Rupper AGE. 





WantTep—Foreman for department pro- 
ducing auto topping, leatherette, hospital 
sheeting, and jersey cloth. Must have prac- 
tical experience in these lines, be capable of 
assuming full charge of spreading, calen- 
dering, curing and finishing, and produce 
with a minimum of waste. Address Box 
651, THe Rupper AGE. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Owner of a local mechanical rubber 
goods factory selling jobbers and large trade 
in Oregon and Washington can handle one 
or two non-conflicting side lines for pack- 
ing, plumbing and hardware trade. Over 
twenty years successful contact with the 
trade as jobber and manufacturer. Storage 
facilities for local stock. Best of bank and 
trade references. Address Box 654, THE 
RUBBER AGE. 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WE Ake in the market for a 66” calender, 
several individual 60” mills, balloon tire 
molds, air bag molds, and all equipment 
necessary for a tire unit. Machines must be 
in first class condition and you must quote 
lowest prices. Address Box 649, THE 
RuBBER AGE. 





WantTEp—Complete set of balloon tire and 
air bag molds. Must have modern non-skid 
design, and be modern in regard to produc- 
ing a tire along up-to-date ideas of tire en- 
gineering. Complete set of blue prints must 
be furnished and sample of tire from molds 
if possible. Must be in first-class condi- 
tion and cheap. Address Box 650, THe 
Rupper AGE, 





WantTED—To Buy: Steel molds for me- 
chanical rubber goods for bibb washers, 
fuller balls, tank balls, elbows, force cups, 
etc. Address Box 652, THe Rusper AGE. 








SURPLUS RAW MATERIALS 





WE PurcnaseE surplus and discontinued 
stocks of Chemicals, Pigments, Accelerators, 
Solvents and Raw Materials, regardless of 
quality or condition. Send us a complete list 
of such dead stocks, whereupon we will make 
you a cash offer. 


BarcLay CHEMICAL COMPANY 
154 Chambers Street, New York City 





CasH For Your SuRPLUS AND CLOSE Out. 
—Rubber Goods, Chemicals, Colors, Pig- 
ments, Oils, Waxes, Glues, Accelerators, 
Metals. Any quanity. Any condition. Also 
Wastes, By-Products, Residues of all kinds. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE Corp., 
36 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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LATE M ARKET PRICES 


| RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 














Crude Rubber 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 4, 1932 


Reclaimed Rubber 


general 
































LL records were broken for sustained There was no change in price 
low levels in the market price of crude _ levels for standard grades of reclaimed rub- 
rubber during the month of January ber during the last fortnight. Prices are ac- 

and the first week of February \ new tually higher than for several grades of 

all-time low was established on February 2, crude but reclaimed has established itself 

when the February delivery was transacted to the point that sales continue regardless. 

on the Rubber Exchange at 4 cents per With production somewhat curtailed, stocks 

pound The price, which is the lowest in are adjusting themselves and manufacturers 

the history of the commodity was 10 points look for a gentle upward swing coincident 

lower than the previous record set last year. with any rise in crude rubber. Late prices 

Under the low rang prices the mar follow : 

ket, however, has been generally firm, with ; 

the continued rumors of restriction plans High plese ee — ost 
' ' Super-Reclaim ac - 05%@ .08% 

y 1 *( hroug the glo . : - 2 

being formulated through the Anglo-Dutch High Tensile Red 1b. .05%@ .05% 

conversations at The Hague, stimulating a 

steady tone Sor form of official pro Shoe 

on : . 1 —n aoe z : Unwashed TD. .06%@ .05% 

nouncement I! m the ewe rf enjerarares is Washed i. .06 @ .06% 

looked for but the general lack of interest 

in actual sales and the huge stocks on hand, Tube 

eX 4 adical jump No. 1 (Floating) bh. — @ .06% 

preclude any radical jumy , No. 2 (Compounded) 1. .05 @ .05% 
Prices quoted on the New York outside } 

market at the close % February 4 follow Tires 

P Black th. .044%@ .04% 

Plantations— Black, selected tires Ih. .044%@ .04% 

Ribbed Smoked Sheets Dark Gray 05 @ .05% 
Spot-Feb 04144G 04% Light Gray DH. 06%@ .06% 
March 04444a 04% White i. .05%@ .06 
Apr.-June a 04%, Truck, Heavy Gravity th. .05%@ .05% 

First Latex. crepe spot @ 04% Truck, Light Gravity Ih. .05%@ .05% 

Amber Crepe, No. 2 @ .04 7 

Amber Crepe, No. 3 @ .08%  #Miscellaneous 

Amber Crepe, No { «a 038% i enienlien - 03%@ 03% 

Brown Crepe, Clean thin @ .08% Mechenteal blends ™ cows 

Brown Crepe, rolled fa 035% 

Liquid Latex, per gal 70 @ 80 

Paras— , Scrap Rubber 
Up-river, fine @ .06% 

Up-river, coarse — Nominal - The low crude rubber market has had its 

Acre Bolivian, fine 064 06 * 

Caucho Ball, Upper oe @— reaction on the scrap market and sales are 

Centrals reported as extremely poor. Scrap prices at 
Central scrap 4 @ - dealers depots are so low as not to be at- 
; a: “o@e-— ' 

8 — a tractive to collectors and accumulations are 

aiata— . iin com & 54 

Block, Ciudad o i difficult. Latest prices follow: 

TONDON MARKET (Prices to Consumer) 

Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers Auto tire peelings ton 19.00 @21.00 
February 2% a 2%d Mixed auto ton 8.00 @ 8.25 
March 2% @ 2% Bicycle tires ton 5.00 @ 6.00 
April 2%@ 2%d Clean solid truck tires ton 23.50 @25.00 

SINGAPORE MARKET Boots and shoes ton 15.00 @17.50 

s ' ibbed Smok Sheets—Sell Arctics, untrimmed ton 10.00 , @12.50 

a ees Ee ef D. .08%@ .08% 
‘ i Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 

Daily closing prices and sales on the Rub- tb 014%4@ .01% 

he ‘xchange of ] fork ar <- : Inner Tubes, Red ewt. 1.40 @ 1.50 

er Exche ' New York are given @ Ay) Brake Hose ton 9.00 @10.b0 

the table below Rubber Hose ton 2.50 @ 9.00 

Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 

No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
FROM JANUARY 20 TO FEBRUARY 4, 1932 
Spot Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Sales 

Jan 20 4.37 4.35 4.39 4.44 4.49 4.54 4.60 4.66 4.72 4.78 4.88 4.95 5.02 ~- 60 

21 440 4.36 4.40 4.45 4.51 4.57 4.68 4.69 4.75 4.84 4.92 5.00 56.10 -- 18 
22 1.31 4.29 4.338 4.388 443 4.49 4.55 4.62 4.68 4.74 4.83 4.93 5.03 - 164 
23 426 4.28 4.28 4.88 4.88 4.48 4.50 4.57 4.68 4.69 4.78 4.87 4.97 115 
25 4.17 4.15 4.20 4.26 4.80 4.35 4.42 4.50 4.56 4.62 4.70 4.78 4.87 — 85 
26 425 4.22 4.27 4.83 4.88 4.44 4.50 4.57 4.638 4.69 4.78 4.86 4.95 — 31 
27 4.37 435 4.40 446 4.51 4.57 4.68 4.70 4.77 4.84 4.91 4.98 5.06 — 96 
28 4.31 4.30 4.388 4.44 4.50 4.56 4.638 4.69 4.76 4.85 4.90 4.97 -- 21 
29 4.21 4.20 4.28 434 4.40 4.46 4.58 4.59 4.66 4.74 4.82 4.90 — 48 
80 4.25 4.22 430 4.36 4.42 4.48 4.55 4.62 4.70 4.77 4.88 4.90 — 18 

Feb 4.21 6.19 427 431 436 444 452 458 466 4.73 480 488 4.98 49 

2 4.17 4.18 480 4.82 4.41 4.44 4.58 4.57 4.68 4.72 4.78 4.87 4.95 11 
| 4.10 4.00 4.19 4.24 429 4.324 4.40 4.47 4.55 4.62 4.68 TT 4.838 165 
{ 4.14 1.05 4.23 4.30 4.88 4.48 4.48 4.54 4.60 4.66 4.72 4.78 4.86 18 


E 


carry-over 


NERAL 


with 
for actuals, 
ever, make 
vance will occur in prices, 
estimated consumption of 14,000,000 bales a 
12,000,000 


Cotton 
steadiness 
been the characteristic of the market 
fair domestic and export demand 
The high stocks on hand, how- 
it improbable that any great ad- 
with 


into next 


bales is predicted. 


High, low and closing prices on the New 
York Cotton Exchange on February 4, were 


as follows: 


Feb. 
Mar. 
May 


over the fortnight, in line with raw cotton 


High 
6.62 
6 RO 


in 


season 


Even 


of 


Low Cc 
Feb. 4 


6. 
6 


55 


73 





Tire Fabrics 


Tire fabric prices have remained steady 


cotton 


lose Close 

Jan. 19 
6.60 6.74 
6.77 6.88 


figures, but sales are reported light. 


quotations follow: 


(Prices Net at the Mill) 


CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/38 Ib. 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/38 Ib. 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 Ib. 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 tb. 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 tb 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 Tb. 

CHAFERS 

Carded, American, 8 oz. tb. 
Carded, American, 10 oz. Th. 
Carded, American, 12 oz. Tb. 
Carded, American, 14 oz. tb. 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 8% oz. tb. 
Carded, American, 10% oz. tb. 
SQUARE WOVEN 

Carded, American, 17% oz. 

28-11 ply 

Carded, American, 17% or. 

10-ply tb. 


Except for a price change 
sheeting maintained 


levels as during the previous fortnight. Prices 


Latest 
25%@ _ .26 
24%@ 25 
‘22 @ 22% 
22%4@ .28 
33%4@ .34% 
B814@ .8914 
23 « 23% 
23 « 28% 
.22%@ .28 
20%@ .21 
20 @ .25 
20 @ 25 
.24144@ .26 
.20%@ .21 





Sheetings 


trade 


in one size the 


th 


e same price 


were firm at following quotations: 


40 inch, 2.50-yard yd. — @ .06% 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd. .5%@ .05% 
40-inch, 8.15-yard yd. — @ .06% 
40-inch, 8.60-yard yd. — @ .04% 
40-inch, 3.75 yard yd. - @ .04% 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. — @ .08% 
Ducks 

Cotton ducks have been unchanged over 
the last month and the market continues 
to be dull. Prices remain as follows: 
Belting and Hose tm. 18 @ .18% 
Enameling tm. .18 @ .20 
Single filling th. .08 @ .08y% 
Double filling i. .09%@ .09% 
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CHEMICALS 


HE much hoped for increase in rubber manufacturing activity, at the 
beginning of the new year, did not materialize but chemical houses are 
still confident that the turn around the corner has come. 
time buying continues on a hand-to-mouth basis and business is generally 


dull. 
basis, o. b., Texas fields. 
the fortnight. 


ACCELERATORS 
Organic 
> ea Ib. 24 @ 
ern Tb. 33 @ 
i a eel Ib. 55 @ 
A-ll ‘ iniceisttinhicenaaainall tb. 642 @ 
A-16 lelnisihaiiatiieicnaaalaaen Ib. 57 @ 
A-19 Pa * 58 @ 
eee SS ee tb. 64 @ 
A-382 : viisteousiuaiiitinann th. 80 @ 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals....1b. 66 @ 
Altax seobelnnnenapiianiiea Ib. 
nso ccecnsecscserevencesenvemmentacants ib 
CTBT nese cecevencecsesoscrsccepuosoeseses Tb. 55 @ 
ND .acxccuseommungumneinenpiiveniiin tb. 4 @ 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine _....... tb. 42 @ 
Diphenylguanidine ...................™. 30 @ 
Ethylidene aniline ................. rb. 45 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline ............ tb. 387%@ 
Heptene —s Id. 40 
Hexamethylene-tetramine ......Ib. 58%@ 
Lithex PRESET tb. 18 
Methylenedianiline .................. tb. 387%4@ 
RIEL. cincdocnccbondenatiionse-aiiaanmeaund ib. 8.25 @ 
II oc sscsnsieseisteetiinnes <a 68 @ 
Phenex Tb. 50 @ 
R & H 40 » 40 @ 
R & H 50 tb. 40 @ 
R & H 897 be 15 @ 
R-2 mb. 1.95 @ 
Safex mb. 1.20 @ 
SPDX : th. 15 @ 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 ............- mb. 
No. 2 = = * 
Tensilac, No. 39 th. 40 @ 
Tensilac, No. 41 tb. 50 @ 
Thermio F tT. 50 @ 
Thiocarbanilid, drums tb. 20 @ 
TMTT ; ib. 38.00 @ 
Trimene a 71 @ 
base bd. 120 @ 
Triphenylguanidine Tb. 58 @ 
Tuads salad mm © 
Ureka = * 76 @ 
Vuleanex — * 
WD cnsnvacscncvatecesunenses Id. 
Vulcano] tb. 
Z-88-P tb. 50 @ 
Zimate tb. 
Inorganic 
Lead, sublimed blue tb. .08% @ 
Lead, white th. .08%@ 
Litharge, domestic Tb. 064% @ 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per100%>. 56.35 @ 
heavy per100 Ib. 865 @ 
COLORS 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
Blues 
Prussian tb. 35 @ 
Ultramarine tb. 06 @ 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian tb. 05%@ 
Umber, Turkey tb. 04%@ 
Greens 
Chrome, light tr. 30 @ 
medium tb. 31 @ 
dark th. 384 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl.....1b. .34144@ 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 tb. 40 @ 
sulfur, free ‘ tb. 56 @ 
golden, 15/17 F.S. tb. 20 @ 
Indian English tb. 08 @ 
Domestic (Maroon) tb. 11 @ 
Red oxide, pure tb. 10 @ 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b.Easton Ib. .08% @ 
Whites 
Lithopone, Albalith tb. .05% 
Lithopone, Azolith th. .0564%@ 
Titanium oxide tb. 21 @ 
Titanox B Tb. -064%@ 
Titanox C Ib. -064%4@ 
Zine Oxide—American Process 
American Azo: 
ZZZ (lead free) — * .06%@ 
ZZ (leaded) tb. .06% @ 
Horsehead Brand: 
Special tb. 07 @ 
XX Green bl] 07 @ 
XX Red, lead free tb. .06144@ 


5.45 
3.75 


07 
06% 


07% 
07 








| Tale, 


Kadox, black label 
blue label 
red label 


St. Joe, black label ....... 


red label : 

Zine Oxide—French Process 
Anaconda, lead free ; 
Anaconda, selected lead 


free 

(ci ye 

Green seal ..............+ 

Red seal 

Yellows 
IID socnsicccecsenteicstnseciensieil 
Ocher, domestic . 
BLACKS 

Arrow “‘Aerfloted”’ 

c.l. f.o.b. works, bags Tb. 

c.l. f.o.b. work, cases Tb. 

less c.l. f.o.b. works Tb. 
Bone, powdered Tb. 
Carbon, compressed tb. 

uncompressed Tb. 
“Certified,”” Cabot 

c.l. f.0.b. works, bags Tb. 

c.l. f.o.b. works, cases Ib. 

less c.l. f.o.b. works Ib. 
“Disperso” f.o.b. La. Tb. 

f.o.b. Texas Tb. 
Drop, bbls. Ib. 
“Excello,” compressed Tb. 
“‘Fumonex” — * 
“Gastex,”’ f.o.b. Texas Tb. 
Lampblack Tb. 
““Micronex” 

c.l. f.o.b. works, bags Tb. 

c.l. f.o.b. works, cases Tb. 

less c.l. f.o.b. works Tb. 
“Supreme” Tb. 
Thermatomic—“P 33” Tb. 

“Thermax” Ib. 
United, “‘Dixie’’ and “Kosmos” 

c.l. f.0.b. works, bags Tb. 

c.l. f.o.b. works, cases Tb. 

less c.l. f.o.b. works Tb. 
“Velvetex”’ Tb. 





03 @ 
.044%4@ 
-0544@ 
.054%4@ 
.03 @ 
03 @ 


03 @ 
-0444@ 
05%@ 
031 @ 
03 @ 


03 @ 
-044@ 
.05%@ 
03 @ 


03 @ 
-044%4@ 
.054%4@ 
02 @ 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
ton 21.86 @24.50 


Aluminum Flake 


Ammonia carbonate, lump ... 


Asbestine 
Barium carbonate 
Barium Dust aieaed 
Barytes southern off-color.... 
Western prime white.... 
imported 2 
Basofor 
Bentonite ” 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works 
Carrara filler .. seloa 
Catalpo (fact.) 
Chalk, precipitated 
Suprex white, extra It. 
heavy 
Clay, Kaolin, domestic 
Aerfloted, Suprex 
Colloidal 
Congaree 
Dark Blue Ridge 
Dixie 
Langford 
Lexington 
Par 
Tensulite 
Glues, extra white 
medium white 
Kalite No. 1 
Kalite No. 3 
Magnesia, carbonate 
Mica 
Rotten Stone (powdered) 
Soapstone, powdered 
Starch, powdered 
domestic 
Pyrax A 
Whiting, commercial 
English cliffstone 
Quaker 
Superfine 
Sussex 
Witco 
Zine Carbonate 
Zine Stearate 


Ib. 
ton 
ton 
Ib. 
..ton 
..ton 


ton 


Md, 
ib. 
ton 
be) 
tb. 


ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 


tb. 


ton 


...ton 
...ton 


ton 


ton 
... ton 


tb. 
Tb. 
ton 
ton 
th. 
tb. 
tb. 
ton 
ewt. 
ton 
ton 
cwt. 
cwt. 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
tb. 
tr. 


-10%@ 


In the mean- 


Carbon black contracts for 1932 are reported at a 3 cents per pound 
No important changes in prices are reported for 


10% 
09% 
08% 
07 
OT 


07 


-12 


13.40 @14.00 
56.50 @57.00 


-06 


@ 
12.00 @18. 
@-— 
@36.00 


23.00 
27.00 
-044%@ 


01% 
02 
60.00 
45.00 
8.00 
6.50 


@ 
@ 


15.00 @ 
@ 
@ 
30.00 
40.00 
08% @ 
.04%4@ 
02 @ 
15.00 


12.00 


-85 
1.75 


10.00 
20.00 


@ 
09% @ 
18%@ 


02 @ 
75.00 @90.00 
@ 


@70.00 
@55.00 
@ 9.00 
@ 8.00 


-08 


@22.00 


25 
-20 


@60.00 
@T70.00 


ll 


-05 


@22.00 
@ 2.57 
@15.00 


@ 1.00 
@ 2.00 


@12.00 


10% 


.22 





MINERAL RUBBER 
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Genasco (factory ................... 40.00 @42.00 
Granulated M. R. ..... 
Hard Hydrocarbon 
eee 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer. MR, sclid ............... 40.00 @é42.00 
Pioneer-granulated _.............. 60.00 @b52.00 
R & H Hy tro-Carbon 27.06 @z29.00 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Nitric, 36 degrees ...... cwt. 6.00 @ 5.25 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees ..... ewt. 1.60 @ 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals ............1b. — @ .26% 
Acids, Fatty 

urex scerninetianssichagepseiites Ib. 15 @ «.16 
| ib. 13 @ «17 
Stearic, double pressed... Ib. 17 @ .22 

Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% .......cwt. 290 @ — 
Soda ash, 58% C.L.........cwt. 1174%@ — 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. 07 @ .08% 
Cottonseed, crule .......... — @ 04% 
Cycline venialtatasashagiiaieioniinn gal. 27 @ .84 
Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) tb. 3%a@ — 

Less -.1. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. 024 @ - 

Lots less than 10 bbls...tb. 044%@ .04% 
Fluxrite sashipicmcendint . 06%G@ .06% 
Palm Lagos Tb. 04 @ .06 

Niger ee O084%@ .04 
i. gal. 17 @ — 
Petrelatum, white ............1b. 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil _................... b 18 @ .28 
Pine, steam distilled gal. 54 @ .61 

destructively distilled gal. 54 -55 
Witco Palm Oil - ashen 07% —_ 
Witco Softener (f.o.b. wks.) Ih. .02 @Q@ — 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy ......... tb. 064%@ .07T% 

coal tar saakaoaian eal. 0542@ .06 

pine, 200 th. gr. wt. bbl. 7.00 @ — 
Rosin, grade K, 280 tb. bbl. — @ 4.60 
PID siciesicievstnceeni gal. 18 @ .23 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bb!. 18.50 @16.00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure ‘ tb. — @ .10 
Alcohol, denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. gal. 28 @ .29 
Benzol, 90% gal. 20 @ .21 
Carbon, bisulfide tb. 054%@ .06% 
Carbon, tetrachloride ......1b. 064%@ .07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbls. gal. 1464 @ — 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 26 @ .28 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.). gal. 0 @ — 
Turpentine, spirits gal. — @ B8T% 

wood gal. — @ .40 

destructively distilled gal. 3@-— 

Waxes 
Beeswax, white Th. 34 @ .86 
ES Si iiniiecanickscconietonited tr. 26 @ .28 
Ceresin, white a * 10 @ «11 
Montan, crude arene, 06%@ .07 
Ozokerite, black ..... tb. 24 @ _ .26 
green . a = 26 @ .80 
Paraffin (c.].—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale . th. 02%@ — 
White crude scale 124/126 1. 02%@ — 
Refned, 125/127 tb. 03%aQ — 
Refined, 128/180 tb. 3%ea@ — 
Refined, 185/187 th. 64a — 
Refined, 138/140 = 0om™%@ — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
AgeRite, Gel ieee 
Sa soe 
Resin - 
TI ch tiicciiinesindnbaviteaeabnatonate th. 
Albasan th. -70 @ «16 
Antox — * 
B-L-E = 57 @ .60 
Neozone ....... . b. 
Oxynone th. 68 @ .80 
Resistox th. 54 @ «.b7 
Retardex th. 35 @ .40 
Stabilite Ib. 57 q@ .62 
Stabilite Alba th. -70 @ .76 
VGB th. 55 @ .66 
SPECIALTIES 
Aromatics—Rodo cli 
Sunproof ». 356 @ 87% 
Sponge Paste th. — @ .80 
Tonox een tb. 56 @ .60 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black tb. 07 @ .09 
White Th. 08 @ .14 
Brown Tb. 07 @ .11 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 


Sulfur Chloride (drums) tb. 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags)..cwt. 


Commercial (bags ewt. 
Telloy sscantencetnnensibunnanssanelne 
Vandex coseseeellle 


08% 


2.40 
1.75 


@ 


04% 


@ 2.15 
@ 2.10 
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71TH the December import and The statistics included in this section mained at low levels over the month 

’ ' ; ; = have been chosen for their constant im- ar ’ 
reexport figures now released by portance to the rubber industry. The but have exhibited considerable firm- 

: D : tables are reprinted in the same relative 
the epartment of Commerce, the position in every issue, each table being ness i ce stocks of r > 
{ : —ypikh, | *,47H s in the market. Stocks of rubber 
total new imports of crude rubber last as soon as they become available. in the United States have again in- 
. «< « >~*< 

year into the United States are re- Table of Contents creased but there is a slight decline 
rte at 471.543 ] ng tons Thi: i United States Rubber Imports and Exports ' - war . - _ 
ported at 47 oO ( s is ee ee ee See aot Sao in the London and Liverpool figures. 


United States Consumption of Gasoline 


20,000 tons over last year and the total acum : , 
Daily Rubber Prices in New York The annual figures for the past year 
c eo . 1090 Beaees Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices ? 
was only exceeded by the 1929 figures. London Official Rubber Prices . . : 
ic gy Sy ty are now available in most of the ac- 
It is apparent that the prevailing low Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. S. . _P 
. is. ; ; Rubber in Londen end Liverpeci companying statistical tables. Latest 
prices are not restraining shippers trom Rubber in Singapore and Penang . , , 
et? ; Rubber at Other Centres hgures covering imports and exports 
getting their stocks out of the Far = | Die seen sna Tube Bertstics from the leadi luci 
rom 2 r : F 4 
Fast Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada es Se and con 
Rubber Exports from Producing Countries suming countries have also been added 


Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries 
e . . ; Production of Misc. Rubber Goods 
Prices on cotton and rubber have re- Imports of Guayule, Liquid Latex, ete. 
Consumption, etc., of Reclaimed Rubber 


to the appropriate tables in this section. 

















U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 





























of Crude Rubber (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
-~————Gross Imports —_——_- ———Re-exports——. 2 100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
— 
Average Average © 2 Figures on Monthly Basis ~ 
— on me 1924 1925 «= «1926 «1927 = «1928S: 1929S 19801981 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Jan. 29,058 29,688 $82,196 81,518 34,408 48,002 36,194 28,557 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Feb. 25,736 29,761 31,136 $0,137 33,702 41,594 32,302 28,797 
1921 185,394 73,772,677 17.76 6,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,673 Mr 28,385 38,498 82,986 86,141 85,688 44,730 35,450 82,788 
— Sere saeeemare as aes evn ane Ly Sonar Apr. 7,129 84,189 82,696 85,871 $2,772 47,521 39,686 38,821 
1924 $28,056 174,231,831 28.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.23 317,747 May 25,845 85,822 29,864 84,592 37,8383 49,283 39,886 37,817 
1925 $96,642 429,705,014 48.86 14,827 19,847,753 659.76 381,815 June 22,753 85,822 28,598 838,801 87,676 48,227 34,195 37,916 
1926 413,388 605,817,807 54.68 17,671 22,470,588 656.77 396,667 
1927 426.258 839.874.774 365.60 27.776 24.735.488 39.76 898.483 July 23,396 36,053 27,577 29,219 37,407 41,526 29,508 81,987 
1928 439.731 244.864.9738 265.08 82,159 18,128,361 25.17 407.572 Aug. 28,982 35,909 34,533 $83,460 42,927 38,274 30,850 27,586 
1929 560,084 239,178,783 19.15 36,485 16,868,733 20.64 623,599 Sept. 31,497 $81,691 82,904 27,214 39,882 34,707 25,515 28,688 
1980 482,082 189,134,380 12.89 80,205 9,816,205 18.77 451,877 
1931 497,138 72,918,949 6.54 25,595 4,255,572 7.42 471,543 Oct. $1,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 40,857 34,800 27,516 22,277 
1929: Nov. 27,289 28,253 28,080 26,792 37,461 27,659 23,691 22,948 
Jan. 57,564 22,872,943 17.74 8,668 1,778,401 21.61 58,901 Dec. 27,199 28,748 26,298 25,492 381,232 23,531 21,687 21,409 
Feb. 64,265 24,760,111 17.20 2,965 1,874,788 20.77 61,310 
Mar. 50,604 20,380,905 17.98 4,218 2,094,087 22.16 46,386 Totals 328,769 388,481 866,149 $71,027 441,840 469,804 375,980 348,986 
Apr. 55,725 25,542,726 20.46 8.298 1,624,237 22.02 52432 ' _ 
May 51,161 24,365,611 21.26 2,886 1,349,690 21.24 48,825 Figures o uarterly Basis 
June 41,668 18,799,307 20.14 8,152 1,470,746 20.88 88,511 “ gu nQ y 
July 43,944 19,842,147 19.65 3,424 1,690,411 20.78 40,520 Quarter 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 1981 
aus. ry RR RR RR ye oR BR 87,609 95,263 94,801 99,216 103,558 128,565 101,610 89.652 
a soles 16108001 18.94 2614 1.190810 90.38 on ban Ago stone 75,674 104,099 87,109 108,242 103,500 139,292 112,229 107,755 
Nov. 43.507 18,189,805 18.66 2.929 1,800,354 19.82 40,573 J¥ly/Sept. 88,818 99,498 98,793 89,210 117,573 113,746 85,261 88,632 
Dee. 42,952 17,573,830 18.27 2,745 1,007,279 1688 40,207 Oct./Dec. 92,656 85,789 88,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 72,020 
1930: —— 
Jan. 47,496 17,798,563 16.72 8,144 1,077,415 15.80 44,852 Totals $39,752 884,644 858,415 $72,528 442,227 466,475 371,120 
Feb. 42,687 14,798,240 15.48 2,280 960,790 18.80 40,407 — 
_ a aaah aes aaa poe oe ys oa. Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
May ae Sense 60 Ce fee Ee ee ee teen ing with 1925 an eth 
June $9,993 12,215,848 18.79 38,174 1,028,653 14.47 36,819 ‘likewise estimated to DEE CRS Come nning on 
July 85,182 10,553,944 13.39 2,807 759,260 12.08 32,875 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Aug. 35,713 9,666,362 12.08 2,357 655,778 12.42 33,356 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
Sept. 35,380 8,460,812 10.68 1,614 430,772 12.70 33,866 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
Oct. 46,069 9,893,980 9.59 2,432 419,325 7.70 43,687 may be accepted as preliminary. 
Nov. 29,401 5,700,086 8.66 1,800 271.848 9.82 28,101 
Dec. $7,800 7,175,242 8.59 2,168 642,197 11.17 865,132 
1981: 
Jan. 36,307 7,190,591 8.84 1,706 350,480 9.17 34,601 : . 
Feb. $4,005 6,564,969 8.62 1,799 $57,078 8.86 82,206 U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
Mar. 40,893 7,356,505 8.18 2,800 534.180 8.52 37,593 
Apr. 44,536 7,712,941 7.73 2,607 528,947 9.06 41,929 (In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
May $5,526 5,886,688 7.40 2,501 418,301 7.47 838,025 
June 46.238 6,918,900 6.68 2,749 440,604 7.15 43,484 MONTHS 1930 1981 MONTHS 1980 1981 
July 43,469 6,023,748 6.19 1,485 223.587 6.96 42,034 January 25,731,000 26,844,000 July 38,256,000 389,459,000 
Aug. $8,669 5,188,404 5.98 2,324 $45,958 6.65 36,845 February 26,509,000 26,133,000 August 37,483,000 39,459,000 
Sept. $8,494 4,970,324 5.7 1,362 187,431 6.14 $7,132 March 31,029,000 $1,087,000 September 37,823,000 386,670,000 
Oct. 41,181 4,808,582 5.21 1,527 203.574 65.95 989,604 April 34,549,000 33,400,000 October 32,267,000 35,051,000 
Nov. 43,435 4,742,218 4.72 1,408 198,284 6.31 43,435 May diieiiieii 36,497,000 385,716,900 November 30,984,000 30,640,000 
Dec. 53,536 5,610,129 4.68 2,462 $26,382 5.91 51,070 June 35,902,000 38,376,000 December 29,094,000 
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(New York Market) 
-——Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1921, 


Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


16.36 


-———Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1922——, 


Cents 
60.15 
48.76 


1931 
8.34 
7.70 
7.71 
6.43 
6.49 
6.85 


1930 
15.24 
15.85 
15.34 
14.98 

1.24 

9. 

8.2 


1 


1929 
19.59 20.64 12.45 
19.40 21.30 
19.46 20.59 
18.47 20.87 


1928 


1927 
79.50 388.75 40.25 20.14 


1926 


43.64 61.25 40.86 18.97 21.18 


1925 


1924 
18.81 77.26 42.50 87.25 


14.67 26.10 22.16 108.16 41.03 34.87 
13.98 28.84 26.17 82.99 38.50 35.12 


14.44 28.95 27.56 88.88 41.00 338.67 


1928 
26.88 


Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 


18.82 32.78 25.86 36.71 
16.12 85.14 25.29 36.01 62.25 88.25 32.75 23.97 


14.58 84.21 22.88 41.00 69.00 41.04 26.82 24.55 


15.99 82.48 22.51 


1922 
15.25 27.89 18.89 68.47 47.75 40.76 18.99 21.46 14.24 


15.11 


Month 
Jan. 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Feb. 
Mar. 





—_- 
1981 
2.885 
2.524 
2.898 
2.890 
3.115 
3.155 


19380 
Pence Pence Pence 
880 
5.926 


1929 
10.291 


Dec. 
Average 


Month 
Aug. 
Nov. 

for Year 


Sept. 
Oct. 


1931 
160 
828 
822 
082 
035 
082 
048 


4 
3 
8 
8 
3 
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Smoked Sheet 
(In Pence Per Pound) 


1980 


Recent Daily Price Per Pound 


Pence Pence Pence 


Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
1929 


Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 





London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
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February 10, 1932 
~ | . . . 
World Stocks of Crude Rubber | U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. (All Figures Represent Thousands) 
-—ON HAND . . 
At -—ON HAND——, +———AFLOAT—~ AND AFLOAT——, | AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
End of 1929 1980 19381 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1981 | ’ 3 
Jen. 76,342 181,744 209,487 93,330 61,868 66,187 169,672 198,607 265,674 Figures for Recent Years 
Feb. 90,058 143,863 212,833 75,790 68,404 638,680 165,848 207,267 276,513 , 
Mar. 100,536 141,843 217,804 67,065 68,646 63,183 167,601 205,489 280,937 19sS = 1see = ses) = see, = 188t=1888 = 1888 1888 
Prodection 45,259 61,633 60,845 61,287 64,489 77,944 68,726 60,965 
‘ — , 2 = hipments 45,204 50,120 59,262 69,002 64,059 74,296 69,395 538,688 
Apr. 107,659 148,272 228,382 -65,798 68,261 56,700 173,457 211,538 285,082 — , , , , , , 
May 97192 146.179 220.799 65.798 68.168 78.564 162,985 214.847 294.363 | [ventory* 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 18,624 11,838 9,008 
June 92,061 151,551 225,536 54,668 658,657 69,421 146,729 210,209 294,957 ‘ 
Figures for Recent Months 
July  § 92,535 152,001 284,822 46,145 68,826 66,873 188,680 210,327 301,695 : ; 
Aug. 90,769 158,604 240,816 49,428 61,168 61,469 140,192 219,772 302,285 — a a ee a" oo 
Sept. 84,362 169,927 254,324 658,758 60,923 62,420 148,120 230,851 316,744 0 3 
” oe . Jan. 6,301 4,485 3,675 6,211 4,406 8,744 12,855 11,924 8,957 
Oct. 88,488 185,470 278,456 59,180 61,122 68,427 147,668 236,598 341,883 | Feb. 6,479 4,555 8,985 4,951 4,195 8,402 14,525 11,410 9,586 
Nov. 92,219 189,925 292,493 62,358 652.538 77,443 154,577 242,463 369,936 | Mar. 7,049 4,863 4,668 6,289 4,717 4,122 15,8329 12,518 10,014 
Dec. 118,609 200,998 322.826 62,388 56,0385 53,940 180,997 257,033 376,766 Ase 7.391 5.648 4.944 6.838 5.089 4,982 15,870 18,076 10,03 
. , ——s : 100 " q ) y . r j : r ,081 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to %) May 7'636 5717 5 679 6.735 5.216 5415 16.733 18.432 10:312 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN | June 6,847 5,122 6,672 6,800 5,294 5,572 16,497 18,277 10,447 
nee July 6,320 3,991 4,926 7,364 5,447 5,462 15,034 11,812 9,919 
St , ' : . 
Stocks in London Aug. 5,693 4,166 3,906 7,354 5,175 4,960 13,887 10,848 8,896 
(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) ; ow. 806 SNS Oe OS EN SEIS «SS 
At end of 1929 19380 1981 At end of 1929 1930 1981 | Oct. 4,611 3,582 2,974 4,649 3.499 2,852 12,042 9,803 8,300 
Jan. 25,191 60,484 81,093 July 80,080 81,048 81,817 | Nov. 8,378 2,654 8,355 2,834 12,127 9,595 
Feb. 25,554 64,657 82,265 Aug. 35,605 80,931 81,560 | Dec. 3,057 2,814 3,287 8,361 11,888 9,003 
Mar. 28.214 68,923 84,736 Sept. 42,188 88,329 79,692 
Apr. $1,368 74,676 86,982 Oct. 47,808 77,647 76,778 . ins : . 
May $1,290 77,812 86,726 Nov 52,454 76,887 73,911 AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
June $1,026 80,260 83,071 Dec 54,304 78,013 69,470 | Figures for Recent Years 
At End of Recent Weeks 19238 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 
Production 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 80,180 68,829 652,420 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth Shipments 59,072 68,106 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 70,592 54,988 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday | Inventory? 8,425 11,052 11,318 16,200 13,692 16,117 12,807 9,999 
1981 
September 81,011 81,0 81,048 80,055 Figures for Recent Months 
October 79,246 78,735 78,704 78,465 76,698 
November 76,323 75,256 74,322 73,207 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
Desember 904 72,785 71,400 70,048 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1981 1929 1930 1931 
1982 | Jan. 6,109 4,607 38,623 6,789 4,857 4,062 14,424 12,704 9,489 
January 69,504 68,9 68,272 67,545 67,157 Feb. 6,346 4,634 8,916 4,948 4,337 3,400 15,936 13,086 9,921 
Mar. 7,000 4,941 4,450 6,317 4,727 3,789 16,641 13,179 10,475 
3 . | 
Stocks in Liverpool | Apr. 7,157 6,510 4,617 6,716 4,848 4,636 17,000 18,784 10,418 
1931 snes 54.701 55.024 54.779 May 7,181 5,585 5,413 6,598 5,074 5,281 17,745 18,852 10,549 
— 54. at 55 5) 55 276 EE 707 56.816 | June 6,542 4,950 5,358 6,515 5,265 5,397 17,294 18,612 10,504 
ctobe 4.67 D.01L5 DD,216 00, 19s ce 
November $6,384 age oY aie oo July 5,793 3,939 4,955 7,605 5,855 5,881 15,311 11,657 9,589 
December 66,90! hd eee —_ Aug. 5,481 4,796 4,435 7,672 5,762 5,301 13,072 10,787 8,774 
a. _ a i on 58.908 58.182 Sept. 5,190 3,817 3,449 5,859 4,541 4,150 12,585 10,065 8,095 
Janu y 07,65 5,600 05,02 05,1564 
; ws . . Oct. 5,000 3,951 38,077 4,689 3,472 2,813 12,802 10,517 8,821 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE Nov. 8,544 2,680 8,480 2,788 12,845 10,318 
Dec. 3,484 3,060 3,404 3,412 12,807 9,999 
} ) — 7 . 2 2 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) | (?) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
End of 1929 1980 1981 End of 1929 1980 1981 | ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until] 1929 and 80% 
Jen. 29.617 89,727 49,802 July 83.859 45,459 51,203 complete beginning with 1929, and that basis has been accepted when 
Feb. 82.378 44.871 49,283 Aug. 80.834 48,132 48,971 | preparing the statistics in this table. 
‘ 29.487 45,657 49,590 Sept. $2,188 44,015 47,025 — 
— 26.474 48.473 45.868 Oat 83.770 89.930 52,132 | (*) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
May 80,764 44,715 44,278 Nov 30,968 41,674 46,497 | ———————____—— ee 
June 80,403 42,451 47,517 Dec 25.548 45,963 45,795 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES Automobile Production 
1930 Malaya Afloat for lomb Para and 2 
End of Mainland Europe Holland Colombe Manaos ‘ United States . f Canada \ 
1981: Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks — 
. Cars Cars ota 
Jan. 41,620 anaes yor a 1926 4,298,799 8,808,758 490,046 205,002 164,483 40,609 4,503,891 
Feb. ~ ee oa nae 8 622 8 a5 4343 1927 8,393,887 2,988,868 458,019 179,426 146,850 $2,556 8,578,818 
Mar. baad 8 see 3480 _— 5137 1928 4,857,384 $,826,618 530,771 242,382 196,787 45,645 4,599,944 
Ape. aaa 7 on 3 880 4896 | 1929 5,858,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
ay $7,171 ee ; . i 1980 
99 °748 18 3,216 518 89 . 
June oo goed S512 s rr Jan. 273,089 235,099 87,990 10,388 8.856 1,582 288,477 
July aoe yn $'004 4571 | Feb. $46,940 297,488 49,457 15,548 18,021 2,527 362,488 
Aug on ate ann *' 008 » 748 4.972 | March 401,378 $36,178 64,200 20,780 17,165 3,565 422,108 
Sept. cates 17200 $100 5 465 | April 442,630 $75,171 67,459 24,257 20,872 8,385 466,887 
— ore By °'299 5506 | May 417,154 $62,784 64,370 24,672 21,251 38,421 441,826 
_ ~~ on aan 8 607 5 E76 | June $35,475 289,704 45,771 15,090 12,194 2,896 350,565 
Dex : : | July 262,363 222,700 $9,668 10,188 8,556 1,682 272,551 
= : ——— | Aug. 224,368 187,288 $85,758 9,792 6,946 2,846 234,160 
< | Sept. 216,877 175,720 41,157 17,957 5,623 2,384 324.986 
— . te ‘ : Oct. 150,044 112,800 $7,244 4,541 3,206 1,385 154,58 
Rims Inspec ted and Passed in U. S. | Nov. 135.752 102,957 82,785 5,407 3,527 1,880 141,159 
fi Dec. 155,701 124,178 $1,528 5,622 4,225 1,897 161,823 
(Tire and Rim Assoctation Reports) anne teedin. ixpaliaaeen’ | tebiiahieel ; msiiad 
Total 3,855,986 2,814,452 540,584 154,192 125,442 28,750 38,510,178 
Per Cent Per Cent 1931 
Total Balloons Total Balloons | Jan. 171,848 188,317 38,531 6,496 4,552 1,944 178,844 
1923 23,140,620 0.6 1927 19,700,003 79.1 | Feb. 219,940 180,419 89,521 9,871 7,529 2,342 229,811 
1924 21,863,311 19.7 1928 24,247,282 81.6 | Mar. 276,405 231,244 45,161 12,998 10,488 2,510 289,398 
1925 26 001.664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.8 Apr 336,939 285,698 50,015 17,159 14,048 8,116 354,098 
1926 24,199,524 78.8 19380 17,364,096 80.1 May $17,163 269,420 45,695 12,738 10,621 2,117 $29,901 
1981 , , 1981 June 250.640 208.158 41,304 6,835 5,588 1,252 257,475 
January 681,301 67.9 July 812,642 74.0 | July 218,490 188,107 35,854 4,220 3,151 1,069 222,710 
February 1,010,774 73.9 August 924,236 80.8 Aug. 187,197 155,425 31,772 4,544 3.426 1,118 191,741 
>. 1 425 836 @1.4 Sentember 504.879 70.4 Sept. 140,566 109,228 31,838 2,646 2,108 588 148,212 
April 1717652 799 Getchen 281,749 62.7 Oct. 80,142 58,415 21,727 1,440 761 679 81,582 
May 1,508,349 88.7 November 638,188 78.0 Nov. 68,867 49,184 19,688 1,247 812 435 70,114 
Sane 1.084.707 77.8 December 714,087 80.1 Dec 121,533 97,897 23,636 2,432 408 2,024 123,965 
1982 210.750 200 Total 2.389.730 1,973,090 416 640 82.621 68,477 19,144 2,472,351 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


(Long Tons) 
~———BRITISH MALAYA}, DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 

Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma* wak‘* Borneo*® Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China® Valley Other* Total 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 6,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 6,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,166 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 6,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,628 
1926 $91,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 62,186 71,4138 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 6,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 67,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1930 547,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
1929: 
Dec. 46,147 15,018 31,129 8,683 900 930 672 320 6,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 443 70,287 
1930: 
Jan. 62,535 11,773 40,762 7,741 1,560 791 642 386 5,709 7,831 8,928 856 1,887 685 717,628 
Feb. 48,947 12.960 35,987 8,055 1,245 847 642 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,787 480 76,961 
Mar 47,320 12,236 34,084 6,617 1,129 976 642 391 5,796 6,612 11,214 643 1,674 586 70,314 
Apr. 43,803 14,627 29,176 4,444 856 1,026 502 366 4,802 6,326 12,724 433 1,201 680 62,486 
May 49,016 13,253 35,763 5,968 975 917 502 350 6,352 6,661 12,041 753 1,383 555 72,220 
June 36,607 12,120 24,487 4,577 778 1,040 201 392 4,728 4,776 9,512 425 974 661 52,441 
July 41,847 12,759 28,588 3,868 792 1,087 600 827 6,022 5,891 9,770 648 810 418 68,821 
Aug. 47,802 10,304 37,498 7,077 600 740 600 835 5,892 7,197 9,520 394 809 382 71,184 
Sept. 48,529 8,087 40,442 7,966 343 680 600 289 5,960 6,358 7,302 627 1,093 474 72,034 
Oct. 47,770 7,812 40,458 7,681 691 698 650 300 5,916 6,956 6,352 667 669 449 71,287 
Nov. 41,281 7,774 33,507 6,042 864 631 600° 811 6,334 6,401 8,001 654 658 238 68,241 
Dec. 42,086 9,671 82,415 6,934 1,049 976 600° 835 6,254 7,196 8,476 721 1,365 853 66,674 
1981 
Jan. 41,579 11,029 30,550 7,039 1,315 770 542 424 5,923 7,848 10,328 1,218 994 295 66,746 
Feb. 41,951 9,672 $2,279 6,365 1,041 945 542 409 4,869 7,206 9,001 1,018 1,271 217 65,1638 
Mar. 48,589 12,009 36,580 5,881 1,209 930 542 536 5,484 7,104 11,258 1,233 1,338 430 72,477 
Apr. 43,353 9,977 33,376 4,333 641 788 455 340 6,473 6,063 8,759 827 629 333 62,517 
May 44,281 10,479 33,802 4,534 622 869 455 413 7,372 6,799 10,955 702 1,110 382 68,015 
June 39,505 12,115 27,390 5,246 1,086 1,138 455 337 5,856 6,697 11,381 938 621 351 61,496 
July 43,658 11,995 31,663 4,212 715 801 536 316 6,671 7,510 10,711 841 1,565 186 65,727 
Aug. 42,832 9,063 33,769 3,764 406 692 535 210 6,397 7,044 8,641 983 856 241 63,538 
Sept. 44,336 8,369 35,967 4,202 169 701 535 218 5,578 7,358 8,389 922 745 170 64,954 
Oct. 45,911 9,955 35,956 5,105 286 872 500* 338 8,086 7,882 9,547 844 1,284 150 70,850 
Nov. 48,012 9,529 38,483 4,858 408 830 500* 390 7,351 8,174 7,981 944 872 150 70,941 
Dec. 35,741 11,314 24,427 6,895 500* 5,942 8,562 9,059 1,550 836 150 





(4) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 34% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in 1924, 


D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a 
basis of 8% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 19238. 1,008 tons 
1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 





1,302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1980. (*) Calculated from official 
import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands, and includes 
guayule rubber. (7) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, 


8,618 in 1925, 8,263 in 1926, 2,489 in 1927, 1,487 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 
1,274 in 19380. (2) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons 
in 1928, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 








ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official sta- “Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other 
tistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports from “Other territories. *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 
. . . . . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 

United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether-  navia Spain slovakia World 

States!‘ Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ced) (d) lands (abcdf) (zg) (abed) Total 
1919 238,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 76 1,002 8,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
1920 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 8,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 871,399 
1921 179,786 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,718 3,906 165 1,014 1,706 1,022 1,279 2,245 669 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 —8,807 1,778 589 567 396,012 
1923 201,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 16,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 819,108 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 82,956 83,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 8,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
1926 399,981 84,865 34,240 22,776 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,967 
1927 403,472 60,249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,881 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 632,808 
1928 407,572 4,846 36,498 87,855 80,447 25,621 12,488 15,184 8,430 7,958 2,248 4,418 8,178 8,188 699,771 
1929 528,608 122,675 55,098 49,275 85,458 $4,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 8,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,016 
1930 458,036 119,437 68,503 45,488 28,798 33,039 18,639 16,387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 821,818 
1929: 
Nov. 41,097 13,141 3,082 3,776 2,709 3,221 1,276 1,226 1,453 361 253 595 62 313 72,564 
Dec. 40,588 12,434 4,274 2,921 2,114 2,251 1,198 1,200 726 741 52 677 90 448 69,709 
1930: 
Jan. 44,911 11,106 4,207 3,862 2,842 2,805 910 826 832 612 209 652 200° 677 718,949 
Feb. 40,792 10,298 4,482 3,697 2,250 1,386 1,385 2,705 457 1,148 188 815 200° 289 69,583 
Mar. 42,216 12,346 4,354 4,289 8,776 2,663 1,088 1,153 975 678 358 $22 200° 268 74,676 
Apr. 43,036 18,058 5,006 4,488 2,308 2,769 2,067 929 673 1,431 158 461 200° 255 76,790 
May 40,012 9,861 5,233 4,379 2,593 2,699 1,279 1,645 64 1,250 230 274 200° 282 65,62¢@ 
June 87,374 9,645 4,458 3,794 2,579 2,677 1,878 1,574 67 691 348 507 200* 282 65,620 
July $2,785 7,650 8,311 3,449 3,347 1,206 587 567 84 939 172 756 200° 342 55,395 
Aug. $4,513 8,369 3,953 8,515 2,108 2,170 886 149 265 888 37 747 200° 450 68,250 
Sept. 34,373 16,015 5,285 4,089 1,578 2,606 1,279 1,373 414 824 221 817 200° 4i11 69,485 
Oct. 44,385 9,095 7,403 3,747 1,942 3,951 2,460 2,782 609 769 439 1,182 200* 351 79,268 
Nov. 28,487 -250 13,662 8,074 2,128 4,003 2,510 2,140 464 596 864 1,180 200° 843 58,851 
Dec. 35,202 12,249 7,149 3,105 1,347 4,104 2,815 544 950 814 205 647 200* 673 70,004 
1931: 
Jan. 34,892 9,730 5,954 8,847 1,709 2,861 1,036 1,775 601 986 848 464 240 635 65,015 
Feb. $2,575 12,226 4,510 3,374 1,927 3,264 1,393 1,022 495 785 157 475 201 866 62,770 
Mer. 37,988 12,335 4,386 3,545 3,012 2,323 418 2,372 435 862 846 400 $92 507 69,321 
Apr. 43,036 9,440 4,346 8,054 2,070 3,478 528 1,450 457 515 333 495 208 324 69,7384 
May $3,343 7,212 2,880 3,231 2,748 3,755 1,023 1,034 884 1,153 86 495 180 711 58,735 
June $4,190 5,636 4,002 3,504 2,112 2.988 1,462 3,279 1,112 1,058 272 577 207 607 71,006 
July 44,052 5,366 8,301 3,226 2,592 8,065 809 8,141 627 1,507 41 429 145 1,074 69,375 
Aug. 86,709 5,020 3,393 2,889 2,304 8,780 812 8,137 2838 955 —57 321 160 418 60,129 
Sept. 37.570 5,468 4,420 4,227 1,535 5,556 698 2,335 269 1,015 191 571 99 499 64,448 
Oct. 89,871 5,775 3.909 8,220 1,567 8,980 571 1,076 765 792 185 710 193 695 66,309 
Nov 43.700 9 BRO 2 FRO 2,621 1,233 4,000 545 2,417 934 729 183 745 297 954 63,577 
Dec. 51,356 4,402 2,696 283 





been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha am 
to reduce to basis of net weizht. ‘United States imports of guayule are ip 
cluded in this compilation. *Fizure is provisional; final figure will be show! 
immediately it becomes available. 


b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de 
ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rub- 
ber. e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French 
*xpvorts to Snain except in vears vrior to 1925 h—French imports have 


a—Including gutta percha. 
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Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 


Rubber Goods 


Rubber Proofed Mechanical Goods 


Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 
Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 
1924 25,020,000 186,279,000 (@) $48,615,000 
1925 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620(*) 64,877,000 
1926 29,328,000 183,312,000 12,258,000 76,789,000 
1927 7,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
1928 41,179,000 235,170,000 37,645,000 69,114,000 
1929 60,731,000 232,126,000 34,499,000 74,770,000 
1930 42,681,000 178,059,000 29,514,000 58,465,000 
1980: 
December 1,909,000 13,101,000 3,021,000 3,338,000 
1931: 

January 2,206,000 12,973,000 2,481,000 3,599,000 
February 2,184,000 13,156,000 2,724,000 3,711,000 
March 2,769,000 14,661,000 2,292,000 4,412,000 
April 8,381,000 15,408,000 2,692,000 4,617,000 
May 3,060,000 15,474,000 2,885,000 4,231,000 
June 3,212,000 17,093,000 8,177,000 3,879,000 
July 3,337,000 15,361,000 2,864,000 3,706,000 
August 3,787,000 16,293,000 2,933,000 3,356,000 
September 4,692,000 15,827,000 2,880,000 3,015,000 
October 4.112.000 14,567,000 2,610,000 2,678,000 


November 2,529,000 


(*) Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. 
Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” 








United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 


(All quantities in Long Tons) 





Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1919 1,430 760,690 727 937,038 8,332 2,213,964 —— — 
1920 768 345,986 1,064 1,260,048 5,672 2,068,501 -—— —_ 
1921 68 26,945 814 1,077,869 1,746 351,898 —— — 
1922 127 67,040 812 978,765 2,385 403,812 —— —_—- 
1923 1,165 642,227 700 898,624 4,566 853,308 —— — 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 668,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 
1925 3,781 1,808,448 617 574,750 6,749 1,642,581 38,853 3,537,810 
1926 4,806 2,562,096 354 327,218 17,268 38,127,757 38,388 4,680,386 
1927 6,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,786 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 
1928 3,076 1,766,686 781 430,855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 
1929 1,231 545,175 728 566,964 8,203 2,458,136 38,728 1,787,997 
19380 1,096 347,388 601 422,684 6,907 1,408,244 4,449 1,506,804 
1931 1,208 411,692 5,777 1,019,010 4,650 884,355 
1981: 
Jan. a= --- 46 31,870 355 58,897 291 70,708 
Feb. — -—- 17 13,801 611 114,100 369 89,470 
Mar. — —- 66 23,568 625 127,803 395 76,285 
Apr. - . 219 69,284 676 140,309 372 78,867 
May -—— 120 44,025 205 36,086 318 82,202 
June 245 79,786 681 123,616 706 129,496 
July _ —- 67 20,777 331 64,493 583 104,868 
Aug. 73 30,207 652 100,536 364 60,358 
Sept. . - 126 35,174 407 65,232 439 72,448 
Oct. 100 13,846 415 75,219 267 43,238 
Nov. 36 11,539 27 50,062 265 40,649 
Dec 93 37,815 643 62,657 282 41,771 





(*) Latex import figures not available before 1924. 


Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 








Consumption Consumption 
Produe- % to Produc- % to 

fear tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1921 96,726 41,861 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 
le22 67,884 64,458 19.3 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
1923 74,766 69,584 22.7 1928 208,516 228,000 650.4 24,785 
1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 1929 218,964 226,588 48.4 27,464 
1925 182,930 187,106 385.6 18,208 19380 157,967 158,497 40.8 22,000 

1929: 
Jan. 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,394 July 18,387 20,2386 48.7 19,679 
Feb. 18,004 19,829 47.7 23,806 Aug. 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,309 
Mar. 19,084 20867 46.7 22,076 Sept. 18,660 17,071 49.2 24,984 
Apr. 19,899 22.485 47.3 20,680 Oct. 18,866 18,744 68.8 26,117 
May 20,886 28,176 47.1 19,479 Nov. 14,363 15,330 65.4 26,080 
June 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 Dec. 13,429 11,581 49.0 27,464 

1980: 
Jan. 16,010 17,454 47.6 24,241 July 12,322 12,884 42.3 23,878 
Feb. 156,846 14,5598 445 24,243 Aug. 12,047 10,986 35.9 22,980 
Mar. 17,400 16,241 42.2 24,416 Sept. 11,433 10,480 41.4 21,996 
Apr. 17,828 16,904 42.0 24,587 Oct. 12,3849 10,724 36.8 21,145 
May 17,812 17,062 42.7 23,866 Nov. 10,763 8,816 387.6 24,007 
June 16,714 14,0638 40.8 24,449 Dec. 10,073 8,449 39.3 24,008 

1981: 
‘an. 10,849 10,728 87.6 22,429 July 11,393 11,447 86.8 17,720 
Feb. 10,871 10,800 87.6 18,878 Aug. 10,110 9,972 86.2 17,166 
Mar. 12,988 12,5624 88.8 18,375 Sept. 9,629 8,932 87.6 17,226 
Apr. 18,267 11,746 86.0 18,866 Oct. 9,482 8,126 36.6 17,741 
May 18,478 18,108 34.6 18,088 Nov. 7,892 7,492 382.6 17,662 
June 14,066 18,045 34.4 18,506 Dec 8,876 6,812 31.8 19,257 





*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of reclaimed 
rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 


m@ 1928, and 12,369 tons in 1929 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 
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[Tue Worwp's Strraucc.e with Russer. By James Cooper Lawrence. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., 49 East 33rd Street, New York City. 1931. 
I51 pp 


The author, Dean Lawrence, now of the faculty of Michigan 
University, is well equipped to write this review of rubber’s part in 
the world’s economic life, in view of his ten years’ previous experi- 
ence with the Goodrich company. Besides being a comprehensive 
history of the rubber producing industry it mainly stresses the in- 
adequacy of American sources of supply and reviews the workings 
of the Restriction policy of Great Britain between 1922-1927. 


Some Properties or Carson Brack Part II Moisture By W. B. Wie- 
gand and J. W. Snyder, Binney and Smith Company, New York. Re 
printed from Canadian Chemistry and Metallurgy, Oct.-Nov., 1931. 14 pp. 


For free distribution 

The pamphlet completes the series of three papers delivered by 
the authors at various occasions during the last year. The paper in 
question also appeared in THE Ruspper Ace, Nov. 25, 1931. Part I 
of the series, on Adsorption, was presented before the Rubber Divi- 
sion, A. C. S., at Indianapolis, Ind., April 1, 1931, and later appeared 
in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, June, 1931. Part III of 
the series, on Volatile Matter, was presented before the Congress 





des Techniciens du Caoutchouc, at Paris, June 13, 1931, and later 
published in THe Russer Ace, July 10, 1931. 
Russer Roapways Issued by Rubber Roadways, Ltd., London. 1931. 22 


pp. For free distribution. 
A review of the developments in rubber roadways from their first 


inception to date. Technical details have been avoided but the entire 





history of rubber roadway surfacing is adequately covered. The 
pamphlet is interestingly illustrated. 
Bett Drives with Cast-Iron PULLEYS AND witH Paper Putieys. By C. A. 


Moffat. Bulletin No. 62, Ohio State Engineering Ex- 


Price 25 cents. 


Norman and G. N 
perimental Station 


It is found that paper pulleys give excellent transmissive power 
and that they are particularly effective in improving that of rubber 
belts. The paper pulleys make it possible to transmit with 4-ply 
rubber belts as much as 100 pounds effective pull per inch of width. 
A description of the tests made, photographs of the apparatus used 
and 25 graphs representing results of the tests are included in the 
bulletin. 





SuREAU OF STANDARDS. Annual Report of the Director Fiscal Year ending 
June 30, 1931 Government Printing Office, Washington. 50 pp. Price 
15 cents. 
The report summarizes the work of the Bureau of Standards 


during the past fiscal year. A number of subjects of interest to the 
rubber industry are outlined, notably the progress in the investigation 
of the chemical nature of rubber, the preparation of 46 standard fed- 
eral specifications for rubber and the testing of elastic cements. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Turrty-FourtTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Testing Materials. Published by the Society, 1931 2 Vols 
and Indexed. 2,146 pp. $5.50 paper; $6.00 cloth 


The full report of Committee D-11 is of particular interest to 
rubber circles. Other items of import are the tentative specifica- 
tions for rubber products, tire fabrics and methods for chemical anal- 
A symposium on abrasion testing of rubber 


American Society of 
f Illustrated 


ysis of rubber products. 
is given in the second volume. 


Brack Art or Rusrer Comrpovnpinc. Chat No. 20 
Binney & Smith Company, New York City. 14 pp. For 


The pamphlet covers the handling of Micronex in the rubber 
factory, particularly as regards the masterbatch compounding and 
the handling through the Banbury and other operations. 





Published by the 
free distribution. 


THe 








Hyciene. 16 pp 
16 pp. 
MAKING THE Deacer aN Apviser. 22 pp 


How Exursitrors Art Meetinc THe Trapt SuHow Prosi_em 


Inpex or Economic Reports. 72 pp. 


All these are published by the Policyholders Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and are available on re- 
quest. These surveys are the product of great care and elaborate 
research and are often of genuine interest and value to rubber plant 
executives. 


INDUSTRIAI 
MAKING THE Prant Sare. 


99 


< pp 
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| BARDOL 


ARDOL, a specially prepared oil, 

developed and perfected by The 
Barrett Company, is an essential in the 
modern rubber formula. Where carbon 
black. is used in _ large quantities, 
BARDOL is unrivalled as a_ dispersing 
and wetting agent. It reduces cracking, 
preserves the non-skid tread, and retards 
aging and energy loss. 


The Barrett Technical Staff is at your 
service to assist you in the proper use of 





BARDOL. 
The Gaull Company 
BARDEX GME 
BARDOL 40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


B.R.C. No. 20 
B.R.C. No. 353 
B.R.C. No. 355 
B.R.C. No. 573 
-R. HH. No. 2 
.T. Ne. 3 


B 
B.R 
— CHEMICALS 


for the Rubber Industry 


HEVEATEX 


NORMAL CONCENTRATED 


AND 


PROCESSED LATEX 


FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Technical correspondence invited 

















HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


MALDEN, MASS. 


Ohio Building First National Bank Bldg. 50 Broad St. 
AKRON, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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An Era of 
Reconstruction 


DDIE CANTOR, 
in a recent radio 


program, demon- 


Mm 


7 








strated how easy it was 
to change the term “De- 











pression” to the siogan 
“Press On,” by deleting 
the “de” and the “i.” 
“Press On” is the slogan 


for today. 3ut Cantor 








made another apt re- 
mark that the word “de- 
pression” should be en- 
tirely forgotten from 


now on and the present 
period be designated as 
the “Reconstruction 
Era.” A combination of 
the two thoughts appeals 
to us as especially ap- 
sentiment in 














propriate 
this period of industrial 
rehabilitation. 
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“Press On—We are —— 
in the Reconstruction —— 
Era.” — 
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